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Academic Freedom in the Junior College 


[EDITORIAL ] 


The first amendment to the Con- 
stitution guarantees freedom of 
speech and of the press. This 
amendment, which occupies the 
first place in the Bill of Rights, is 
of primary importance to any free 
people. Its loss is the loss of free- 
dom itself. In the colleges and uni- 
versities freedom of speech goes by 
the name of “academic freedom.” 
That academic freedom has been 
much discussed of late is evidence 
of the social stresses and strains of 
the last two decades. 

During times of war, when the 
emotional life of a people is stirred 
to its very depths, freedom of 
speech and of the press is very 
much restricted. This is due in 
part to a wave of intense national 
feeling and in part to the embarrass- 
ment accruing to one who dares 
take exception to the policy of the 
government. Any such restriction 
is to be deplored because it indicates 
a disposition to force the policies 
of the group in power upon the 
people and to limit the considera- 
tion of the student and the public 
at large to a particular solution 
of the problems that confront the 
nation. As someone has aptly said, 
it is not the freedom to speak one’s 
opinion that is important but the 
freedom to hear and to consider 
the evidence on all sides of a ques- 


tion. Any such restriction is evi- 
dence of a situation in which a 
premium is no longer placed upon 
truth but upon propaganda. 

The junior college, with its roots 
imbedded in the local community, 
has a problem peculiarly its own. 
Its faculty is in daily contact with 
the public which supports it. As a 
consequence of this closer contact 
there is the very real problem of a 
frank and free discussion of con- 
troversial matters. Many of these 
problems cut very close to the life 
of the community. The matters 
under consideration are likely to be 
the topic of conversation at the 
family dinner table. It is one thing 
to discuss the views of Professor 
Blank on controversial issues at 
dinner in the fraternity house or 
the commons and yet a very differ- 
ent matter for a none too well in- 
formed student to air these views 
about the family board. The back- 
grounds of a number of students 
are much more uniform than those 
of father, mother, uncle, or grand- 
mother who may in part comprise 
the family circie. Furthermore, it 
is one thing to arouse the ire of a 
fellow student and yet another to 
disturb the equanimity of the head 
of the family. 

While this local nature of the 
junior college presents a real diffi- 
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culty, it has at least two distinct 
advantages. In the first place, the 
public knows the members of the 
faculty and is not likely to mis- 
understand when the various con- 
flicting points of view are explained 
to a class. In the second place, this 
close contact serves to make for a 
proper weighing of the various 
issues involved rather than for the 
unwarranted and often poorly con- 
sidered views expressed by teachers 
more removed from the pulse of 
the people. Such expressions are 
frequently the product of un- 
seasoned minds. 

The elementary and high schools 
have suffered from being afflicted 
with textbooks that were so colored 
as to promote their widespread use 
in the public schools. The views 
expressed have been those that we 
would like to believe rather than 
those in strict accord with the facts. 
In the final analysis, the most patri- 
otic citizen is the one who recog- 
nizes the mistakes that have been 
made and is devoted to seeing that 
they shall not be repeated. There 
is much that is praiseworthy in 
our history and this need not be 
neglected in any way. Loyalty can- 
not be developed in the abstract; 
it must be attached to something. 
As teachers we must build this 
loyalty around the finest ideals in 
the American tradition. 

There is real danger that the jun- 
ior college may be circumscribed in 
much the same manner as have 
been the other units in the public 
school system. This would be par- 
ticularly serious in view of the in- 
creasing importance of the junior 
college in American life. The re- 
sponsibility for preserving the con- 
stitutional right of free speech rests 
largely upon the faculty of the 


junior college. The student wants 
to know what solutions are being 
proposed for the problems of hu- 
manity. If he is to be one of a free 
people, he must form intelligent 
opinions based upon the facts. The 
more the student knows about the 
life of the people of Russia, Ger- 
many, Italy, the more he should be 
convinced that America has tradi- 
tions and ideals worthy of his 
loyalty; the more he should be con- 
vinced that no alien scheme is ade- 
quate to American needs and cul- 
ture. No freedom, academic or 
otherwise, can prevail in a dictator- 
ship in which the ruling power has 
the answers to all the questions 
that confront an oppressed nation. 

Every teacher who has the high 
privilege of working with growing 
minds has a solemn obligation to 
build on the finest things in our 
culture and, by the same token, to 
continually point the way to better 
and finer things. This obligation 
requires the freedom to weigh the 
facts sympathetically and _ objec- 
tively. Academic freedom can best 
be preserved by such a sympathetic, 
openminded consideration of the 
conflicting issues in modern life. 

America is committed to the 
ideals of democracy and_ these 
ideals cannot survive unless the 
searchlight of truth be turned upon 
all propaganda or alleged truth 
in whatever form it may appear. 
Little, if any, difficulty is likely 
to be experienced if the treatment 
of every problem gives evidence of 
an intelligent seasoned judgment on 
the part of the teacher. Such a 
teacher will never sacrifice the day 
for the hour nor be insensible to 
the prevailing views on the prob- 
lems under consideration. 

H. B. WyMAN 
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Judging the Work of the Dean of Women 


MARTHA EUNICE HILTON#* 


The very rapidity with which the 
junior college movement has spread 
over the country, especially during 
the last decade, the fact that locali- 
ties have set their own standards of 
organization in many instances, 
and the speedily increasing enroll- 
ments which have called for im- 
mediate facilities, all account for 
their heterogeneous nature. One 
thing above others has tended to 
bring about similarity among them: 
the necessity for transfer of credits 
for students desiring to continue 
their education in other institu- 
tions. Thus it is that practically 
the same administrative officers are 
found in junior colleges as in the 
four-year institutions. In _ three- 
fourths of the public co-educational 
junior colleges one of these officers 
is a woman designated to care foy 
the special interests of the women 
of the college. Most of these deans 
of women—whether the title be that 
or some other—have not had train- 
ing for that particular office or ex- 
perience in it. They have worked 
out programs of their own, have 
managed to acquire some training, 
have consulted with women in like 
situations. There is still much 
room for determination of the de- 
sirable status and functions of the 
dean of women in public co-educa- 
tional junior colleges. One ap- 
proach to the solution of this 
problem is by way of the opinions 
of competent judges. This article 
deals with the expressed judgments 
of two groups of people on the im- 


portant features in the preparation 
and functions of deans of women 
in public co-educational junior 
colleges. 


SELECTION OF JUDGES 


The first group consists of ten 
deans of women in junior colleges 
where the program of the office 
is well developed.: This group was 
selected from 92 colleges in which 
the office of dean of women pre- 
viously had been studied by the 
writer. The second group includes 
six men, administrators of junior 
colleges, or students of the junior 
college movement, and presumably 
somewhat intimately acquainted 
with the function of deans of 
women from another point of 
view.2 The third group is composed 


* Acting Dean of Women, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York. 


1Dr. Elizabeth G. Balderston, San Ma- 
teo Junior College, San Mateo, California; 
Miss Pearl E. Clark, Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege, Ontario, California; Miss Helen Dim- 
mick, San Jose State Teachers College, San 
Jose, California; Miss Lena C. McDonald, 
Eagle Grove Junior College, Eagle Grove, 
Iowa; Miss Wilma McFarland, Modesto 
Junior College, Modesto, California; Miss 
Helen Moore, Hutchinson Junior College, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Miss Rosemarie C. 
Power, San Benito County Junior College, 
Hollister, California; Miss Mary Rait, 
Grand Junction Junior College, Grand 
Junction, Colorado; Miss Catherine J. 
Robbins, Pasadena Junior College, Pasa- 
dena, California; Miss J. Grace Walker, 
Morton Junior College, Cicero, Illinois. 

*James Stanley Brown, dean of the 
Joliet Junior College, Joliet, Illinois; 
Walter Crosby Eells, professor of edu- 
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of five deans of women in large 
universities who are acquainted 
with the nature of a junior college.® 
The latter two groups were selected 
according to exacting criteria with 
regard to experience, contribu- 
tions, publications, and recognition 
within their fields and are spoken of 
as one group in the following dis- 
cussion. 

The questionnaire sent to these 
judges was constructed after care- 
ful study of available material on 
the possible functions of a dean of 
women. The studies and books 
used in assembling the question- 
naire included Mathews, Pierce, 
Jones, Sturtevant and Strang 
(both volumes), and the Master’s 
thesis of the author. In addition, 
the bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women on 
knowledge and techniques, the in- 
formation assembled from _ the 
questionnaires used in the study of 
ninety-two colleges by the author, 
the small study by Pauline Callen- 
der, and abstracts of speeches by 
Dick, Tannahill, and Balderston 
were used. From these sources 
were assembled every mention of 





cation, Stanford University, California; 
John Wesley Harbeson, principal of the 
Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; Nicholas Ricciardi, president of 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College, 
San Bernardino, California; Lewis W. 
Smith, superintendent of schools, Berke- 
ley, California; George F. Zook, formerly 
president, University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio, now president of the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 

’Thyrsa Wealtheow Amos, University 
of Pittsburgh; Anne Blitz, University of 
Minnesota; Esther Allen Gaw, Ohio State 
University; Bessie Leach Priddy, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; Lucy Ward Stebbins, 
University of California. 

*See selected bibliography at close of 
article. 
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the function of a dean of women. 
These were grouped under twenty- 
five inclusive headings which 
named the main fields of activity, 
The statements under each head- 
ing were then studied for duplica- 
tion and condensed into compact, 
comprehensive definitions of the 
activities generally regarded as 
necessary to that field. These defi- 
nitions were submitted for criti- 
cism to a committee supervising the 
study, and after revision were in- 
corporated in a questionnaire. This 
questionnaire asked very frankly 
for opinion and not for practice, a 
fact which was very particularly 
stressed in writing to the ten deans 
of women functioning in junior coi- 
leges. The opinion of the deans of 
women and of the other judges is 
presented, not as a decision as to 
what the dean of women’s prepara- 
tion and function should be, but 
rather as a symposium of what this 
group of experienced people see as 
the possibilities of the position. As 
the judgments are from people ac- 
quainted with the situation and 
recognized for their ability, the 
opinions may serve as a measuring 
stick of possibility against the back- 
ground picture of actuality. 


NEED FOR A DEAN 


In the first place, do the judges 
feel that a dean of women is needed 
in the public junior college? Of the 
twenty-one, twenty were certain 
that she is; only one woman was 
undecided, saying, “Perhaps I am 
stickling at the title. Some member 
of the faculty in a junior college 
should have in mind the points 
which you include.” One man says, 
“Emphatically, yes.” 

As to the need the dean of 
women in the public co-educational 
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junior college may have for particu- 
lar training through personnel 
courses or a particular course for 
deans of women, all but one of the 
twenty-one feel that she should 
have such a course. Actually, only 
about one-fifth of the deans of 
women in office in public co-educa- 
tional junior colleges have had 
such training. Only one woman 
feels such training is unnecessary, 
and one man suggests that she may 
secure the equivalent otherwise. 


DESIRABLE TRAINING 


Asked if the academic training of 
the dean of women should be of the 
same type as for a regular faculty 
member, they are unanimous in 
their affirmation. Only one man 
suggests that “amount” is a better 
word than “type.” He does not agree 
that it should be the “same type 
as a mathematics’ teacher, for 
instance.”” As a group they recog- 
nize the necessity for the dean of 
women’s having a basic college 
education. Sixteen consider a Mas- 
ter’s degree desirable, one woman 
considers a Doctor’s degree desir- 
able, and two women consider a 
Bachelor’s degree all that is neces- 
sary. It is interesting to note that 
the two people who consider a 
Bachelor or its equivalent sufficient 
degree are deans of women now in 
large junior colleges. Both add com- 
ment, one saying that a Master of 
Arts would be “better,” and the 
other saying “perhaps” a Master of 
Arts should be expected. One 
woman and two men suggest that 
the equivalent of a Doctor of Philos- 
ophy would be desirable, though 
not expected, although one of the 
men says, “Training in advance of 
A.M. desirable, but not necessarily 
Ph.D. type. Perhaps Ed.D.” 
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When we approach the teaching 
field considered most valuable, we 
find a diversity of opinion, with 
only fourteen judges expressing 
their choices. English, social sci- 
ences, and education are the first 
three choices. Opinion on other 
subjects is scattered. The four com- 
menting on the question suggest 
that the choice of subject depends 
on the person and is unimportant 
as long as the dean of women is an 
able and enthusiastic teacher in her 
chosen field. One definitely rules 
out physical education but says 
any other field will do; two state 
that they cannot see that it matters; 
and one suggests that “It is an ad- 
vantage for a dean of women to 
teach in a field which attracts both 
men and women and in which she 
will come in contact with many 
students.” 


DUTIES OF THE DEAN 


What the duties of a dean of 
women should be is a moot ques- 
tion. Study of the actual situation 
has shown that deans of women 
carry approximately the same pro- 
grams. The twenty-five different 
activities listed and defined in the 
questionnaire for the opinion of 
this group will be discussed in- 
dividually, and the definition of 
each given. 

The ratings by the deans of 
women in junior colleges and by 
the other judges of the importance 
of the functions listed are given 
separately in Table I. The rank 
given the various items by each 
group was worked out by giving 
the arbitrary values of 2, 1, and 0 
to the answers of “indispensable,” 
“desirable,” and “unnecessary,” re- 
spectively, and by mathematical 
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process securing ratings which _ relation for the judgments of the 
were used to rank the judgments two groups worked out by the 
of the two groups from one to method of rank-differences trans- 
twenty-five. The coefficient of cor- muted into the Pearson r is 0.77. 


TABLE I 
JUDGMENTS OF THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ACTIVITIES OF DEANS OF WOMEN IN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Junior College Deans Other Judges 


Activities* Indispen- Desir- Unnec- Indispen- Desir- Unnec- Average 
sable able essary Rank _ sable able essary Rank Rank 


1. Supervising housing of 





out-of-town girls ..... 6 2 0 2.0 9 2 0 1.0 1.50 
2. Supervising social life of 
Cn 4.6 ccs eseutoor 9 1 0 1.0 7 4 0 3.0 2.00 
3. Aiding in personality ad- | 
justment of girls..... 7 3 0 3.0 8 3 0 2.0 2.50 
4. Giving vocational guid- 
BMOS GH BIPIS. < occsvcce 6 4 0 4.5 6 5 0 4.0 4.25 
5. Disciplining girl students 5 4 0 6.5 5 3 1 6.0 6.25 
6. Supervising health of 
girls ..... EO 4 6 0 9.0 4 7 0 7.5 8.25 
7. Acting as adviser to stu- 
dent activities........ 4 6 0 9.0 5 5 1 7.9 8.25 
8. Givingemployment serv- 
ice to girl students.... 5 4 0 6.5 4 6 1 13.0 9.75 
9. Giving academic guid- 
emee 00 BITES. «cccccese 6 4 0 4.5 4 6 1 13.0 9.75 
10. Aiding in development 
of social and academic 
er 3 6 0 11.0 3 7 0 10.0 10.50 
11. Aiding in advising with 
faculty members ..... 2 8 0 16.0 5 5 0 5.0 10.50 
12. Making community con- 
EE ceeds eisownen 4 6 0 9.0 3 8 0 13.0 11.00 
13. Doing research in educa- 
tion for women....... 2 8 0 16.0 3 7 0 10.0 13.00 
14. Supervising student gov- 
a 3 4 2 19.5 5 3 2 10.0 14.75 
15. Freshman orientation .. 3 5 1 14.0 3 7 1 17.0 15.50 
16. Attending and conduct- 
ing faculty meetings.. 3 7 0 12.5 2 7 1 18.5 15.50 
17. Administering loans and 
scholarships ......... 3 7 0 12.5 1 7 3 20.5 16.50 
18. Representing college as a | 
ee 2 8 0 16.0 1 9 0 18.5 17.25 
19. Encouraging religious 
Pe Huicadsdebeew haber 1 6 1 22.5 2 6 0 15.0 18.75 
a ee 0 10 0 22.5 2 8 0 16.0 19.25 
21. Assisting with college 
a 2 6 1 19.5 1 6 3 20.5 20.00 
22. Giving employment serv- 
ice to girl graduates.. 3 4 2 19.5 1 5 4 22.0 $20.75 
23. Investigating absences 
and giving excuses.... 4 2 3 19.5 0 5 4 23.0 21.75 
24. Securing and _ selecting 
new students ........ 1 6 3 24.0 0 4 5 25.0 24.50 
25. Aiding in the selection 
of faculty members... 1 5 3 24.0 1 3 6 25.0 24.50 


* Arranged in order of importance as determined by averaging the ranks of the two groups. 
In cases where the sum of the three entries for junior college deans is less than 10, or less than 11 
for the other judges, it is understood that some judges expressed no opinion on given activities. 
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For better understanding, the 
definitions of the activities concern- 
ing which the groups were asked 
to express judgments as far as 
stated are listed below just as they 
were presented upon the question- 
naire along with selected illumi- 
nating comments. They are pre- 
sented in the same order as in Table 
I, arranged according to the aver- 
aged ranks of the two groups. 


1. Supervising the housing of out- 
of-town girls. (Setting standards 
of housing comfort and safety 
in college dormitories and in 
rooming houses. Supervising the 
hiring of help, the service, and 
the purchasing for college dor- 
mitories. Inspecting rooming 
houses, personally or through 
assistants. Keeping a list of ap- 
proved places to room. Acting 
on housing committees.) 


Two judges who mark the activ- 
ity “indispensable” cross out all 
activities having to do with college 
dormitories. One woman suggests 
the dean of women would have to 
do this work if it were not other- 
wise provided for and another says 
that where the problem is present, 
the dean would have to handle it. 
One man suggests that the dean of 
women’s contact should be only 
supervisory unless the college is 
small. Both the deans of women 
and the other judges recognize that 
the housing problem is not present 
in many public junior colleges. 


2. Supervising the social life of the 


college. (Having charge of social 
calendar for men and women. 
Approving dates and chaperon- 
age of functions or chaperoning 
personally. Setting standards of 
conduct for campus, dormitory, 
and rooming houses. Providing 


opportunities for specific social 
training. Conferring with stu- 
dents, faculty, and parents for 
personal contact and high stand- 
ards. Advising with sororities. 
Entertaining college visitors, fac- 
ulty, and students.) 


One woman questions whether a 
junior college should have soror- 
ities. One man suggests again the 
supervisory nature of the work 
rather than a personally executed 
program unless the college is small, 
and one woman adds a note to the 
effect that the activity “varies 
greatly in different colleges; ordi- 
narily should not’ chaperone per- 
sonally.” In the actual situation, 
about 85 per cent of the junior col- 
lege deans of women are perform- 
ing social duties. 


3d. Investigating and improving the 
personality adjustment of girls. 
(Making personal, friendly con- 
tacts with girls, observing them, 
and conferring with them about 
themselves. Conferring with fac- 
ulty, parents, or others where it 
is advisable. Making contacts 
with professional help, such as 
psychiatrists, etc.) 


No comments of any kind were 
suggested by either group. About 
71 per cent of the deans of women in 
the field report personal problem in- 
terviews with students. 


4. Giving vocational guidance to 
girls. (Conferring with girls, par- 
ents, and faculty. Giving apti- 
tude tests, suggesting readings, 
securing speakers, planning con- 
ferences, keeping records.) 


Two women suggest that it is 
indispensable “unless a department 
of experts is provided”; one man 
thinks it is desirably done “in con- 
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junction with counselors”; and one 
woman thinks conferences on the 
dean’s part are indispensable, but 
that giving aptitude tests, suggesting 
readings, securing speakers, plan- 
ning conferences, and keeping rec- 

ords “should be the work of a 

definite division.” A few more than 

two-thirds of the deans of women 
in the field give vocational guidance 
service. 

5. Disciplining girls in cases of mis- 
conduct. (Conferring with girls 
over social misconduct and 
sometimes academic miscon- 
duct. Suggesting and enforce- 
ing punishment. Conferring 
with girls, parents, and faculty.) 


One woman who does not report 
says it is hard to generalize. One 
man wishes to be more emphatic 
than “unnecessary” and adds that 
the “dean of women should never 
deal with problems of discipline 
except as sympathetic adviser.” 
Two of the women think discipline 
should be carried on in conjunc- 
tion with student government. More 
than half of the deans of women in 
the field are doing some disciplin- 
ary work; fewer than that are per- 
forming discipline duties of an 
extreme nature such as dismissing 
students. If not having disciplinary 
duties makes a dean of women 
more approachable, almost half of 
the junior college deans have this 
advantage. 


6. Supervising the health of girls. 
(Co-operation with physical edu- 
cation and college health depart- 
ments. Supervision of campus 
facilities for women’s comfort. 
Encouraging programs of posi- 
tive health habits.) 


One man_ says, “Certainly I 
should say that it was very desir- 
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able for a dean of women to gener- 
ally supervise the health of girls.” 
Another, who checked “indispens- 
able,” remarks that he views the 
dean’s work as “supervisory” un- 
less in a small junior college. One 
of the women stipulates, “if not 
otherwise provided for.” 


7. Acting as adviser to student ac- 
tivities. (Encouraging and su- 
pervising the student activity 
program. Acting as sponsor of 
class organizations or clubs.) 


Fewer deans of women in junior 
colleges proportionately see this ac- 
tivity as indispensable than do the 
other judges, which is interesting 
considering the current opinion 
that deans of women think this is 
the best way to get in touch with 
students. Although one man marks 
it “unnecessary,” he adds that it is 
“permissible,” and one woman 
thinks it is desirable “but not to 
the exclusion” of other faculty 
members. When we survey the 
field we find more than two-thirds 
of the deans of women acting in 
this capacity. 


8. Giving employment service to 
girl students. (Placing girls in 
part-time work. Standardizing 
work, hours, and compensation. 
Maintaining bureau for receiv- 
ing applications from employers 
and students.) 


The judge who considers this 
service unnecessary is a man. Two 
suggest that another agency might 
take care of this function. Actually 
between 50 and 60 per cent of the 
deans of women in the field are 
performing the tasks itemized in 
the definition. 


9. Giving academic guidance to 
girls. (Approving programs of 
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girls. Helping select subjects. 
Giving tests or using their re- 
sults. Approving exceptions in 
hours carried. Sending reports 
to parents. Conferring with 
girls, faculty, and parents.) 


The woman who finds this func- 
tion unnecessary explains that it 
“all depends on the set-up of the 
college. This seems to me the work 
of the dean of the college, not the 
dean of women,” a pertinent com- 
ment which is corroborated by one 
man. One woman says, “This, I 
consider necessary, but if, as here, 
there is a trained corps of personnel 
workers, the dean should have a co- 
operative relationship.” This ex- 
presses also the opinion of one man 
and another woman. About two- 
thirds of the deans of women in 
the field perform duties which in- 
volve giving academic advice. 


10. Aiding in a development of so- 
cial and academic policies. 


No comments were offered on this 
function. About one-third of the 
deans of women in the field formu- 
late educational policies and about 
two-thirds make social rules for 
the campus. 


11. Aiding in advising with faculty 
members. 


One woman adds, “If asked!” 
Only about one-fourth of the deans 
of women in the field interview fac- 
ulty members on educational poli- 
cies. 


12. Making community contacts to 
create confidence in the college. 
(Speaking in public; belonging 
to community organizations, 
such as lodges and church.) 


Two women qualify their an- 
swers, the first adding “if the col- 
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lege and the community need her 
message,” while the second adds 
exclamation points after “lodges.” 
There are about 90 per cent of the 
women in the field who are church 
members, 60 per cent who attend 
church regularly, 75 per cent who 
maintain membership in commu- 
nity organizations, and 50 per cent 
who speak in public. 


13. Doing research in problems of 
women’s education. (Keeping 
in touch with what is being 
done elsewhere. Working on 
curriculum committee. Setting 
up problems and solving them 
concerning health, student gov- 
ernment, etc.) 


One woman makes the comment 
that “there will ordinarily be 
enough problems without ‘setting 
them up’!” This fact is quite true 
except in the academic sense. 


14. Supervising or sponsoring stu- 
dent government. (Acting as 
adviser to student government, 
men and women, including any 
judiciary body.) 

One woman makes a sharp criti- 
cism of terms when she says, “No! 
Have co-operative form in which 
the faculty, students, and adminis- 
tration alike have mutual respon- 
sibilities.” This is similar to the 
opinion of another woman who also 
criticizes terms saying “advising 
and conferring are ordinarily better 
than supervising and sponsoring.” 
One-third of the deans of women 
act as faculty representatives in 
student government in the actual 
situation. 


15. Freshman orientation. (Plan- 
ning a freshman week or equiv- 
alent. Encouraging programs 
for teaching freshmen how to 
study.) 
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One woman says, “unnecessary 
on part of dean, if, as here, a com- 
mittee takes care of this. If so, as 
here, she should be a part of that 
committee.””’ One woman expresses 
the same opinion but has marked 
it “desirable.” Two men suggest 
the same thing when they add, 
“with counselors” and ‘“co-opera- 
tion.” In the field we find only 
about one-fifth of the deans of 
women planning orientation. Per- 
haps the comment one woman 
wrote in just after this function, 
when she looked back over what 
she had already checked, is apropos 
here. She says, “Is anyone else in 
this college going to have a job?” 


16. Attending and conducting fac- 
ulty meetings. 


One woman crosses out the word 
“conducting,” and another adds 
that the conducting would be “best 
as a member of the staff—not neces- 
sarily as dean.” The actual situa- 
tion shows about 85 per cent of the 
deans of women attending faculty 
meetings and 10 per cent conduct- 
ing meetings. 


17. Administering loans and schol- 
arships. 


It is very interesting to note that 
not a single man considers this 
function indispensable to the dean 
of women and three of them con- 
sider it unnecessary. That there 
is a slight tendency for deans of 
women in the field to look upon 
this function as more necessary 
even than the other women judges 
do is also evident; perhaps they 
have felt the need and have been 
unable to take care of the matter. 
Only one person offers comment, 
a woman who suggests that she 
“at least be a member of the com- 


mittee in charge.” Reference to 
what is being done in the actual 
field shows about one-fifth of the 
deans of women administering loan 
funds and scholarships. 


18. Representing the college as a 
delegate. 


One woman corrects the function 
to read, “Representing the women 
of the college as well as the col- 
lege as a delegate in public.” Actu- 
ally nearly half of the deans of 
women represent their colleges at 
conventions. 


19. Encouraging religious life. (En- 
couraging Y.W.C.A., chapel, or 
similar activities.) 


But one woman offers comment, 
“depending on the type of institu- 
tion and religious affiliations.” The 
only index to practice in the field 
is that 10 per cent of the deans of 
women in the field work with religi- 
ous secretaries, and five of the deans 
of women in the ten selected col- 
leges are co-sponsors of religious 
organizations. 


20. Teaching. 


It is interesting to know that the 
judge who did not report and the 
two who marked “indispensable” 
are men. One woman stipulates “in 
this school” it is desirable; and one 
man says, “I am tempted to feel 
that some stronger term than ‘de- 
sirable’ is appropriate but I am not 
ready to say that it is ‘indispens- 
able’ that one should teach.” Evi- 
dently the group of other judges 
value the classroom contact a little 
more highly than do the deans of 
women in the field. But even though 
teaching ranks low on the list of 
duties as seen by deans of women, 
it is well to remember that it is 
marked “desirable” by every dean 
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of women. Since about 80 per cent 

of the deans of women in the actual 

situation are teaching, there is a 

close agreement of the judges’ opin- 

ions and actual practice. 

91. Assisting with college _ cata- 
logues. 

None of the men in the group 
consider this function necessary. A 
woman suggests that the dean of 
women should assist with cata- 
logues only with reference to “her 
own material and the data con- 
cerning her office, its work, and 
her courses.” In the field we find 
one-third of the deans of women 
supervising the publication of bul- 
letins. 

22. Giving employment service to 
girl graduates. (Keeping rec- 
ords for graduates. Helping in 
securing positions for gradu- 
ates. Maintaining bureau for 
receiving applications from em- 
ployers and students.) 


For the first time we find a third 
of the judges and a fifth of the 
deans of women agreeing that a 
listed activity is “unnecessary.” 
One woman suggests another 
agency, and one Says it is unneces- 
sary with the added comment, “at 
least, I have no time for it.” Two 
women think it should be done “if 
not otherwise provided for.” One 
man thinks it is unnecessary “ex- 
cept informally,” and one other 
says, “the matter of securing em- 
ployment for graduates is at least 
not wholly a function of the office.” 
Actually about one-fourth of the 
deans in the field are doing this 
work. 


23. Investigation of absences and 
giving excuses. 

Four deans of women see the 

duty as a most desirable point of 
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contact with students. One woman 
who does not report really belongs 
in the group reporting “unneces- 
sary,’ for she shows intense feeling, 
saying, “In general NO! Dean isn’t 
a clerk, prolonged absences do not 
often occur, and a report of them 
from faculty is likely; both co- 
operate in this.” One man has a 
decided opinion; he feels that the 
“dean is handicapped if she ren- 
ders this service.”” One woman adds 
that such a function is desirable 
“if problem is involved,” for “deans 
of departments ... . and their 
offices usually check on absences.” 
Another woman links this function 
with discipline by suggesting that 
whether or not it is desirable is 
“according to the disciplinary or- 
ganization of the institution.” We 
find half the deans of women in the 
actual situation carrying on this ac- 
tivity, approximately the same per- 
centage who consider it desirable. 


24. Securing and selecting new stu- 
dents. (Interviewing prospec- 
tive students. Going on trips 
to secure new students. Pass- 
ing on their admission.) 


As might have been expected, this 
heading provokes discussion, and 
two women make no report at all, 
while one woman divides the defi- 
nition into two parts saying that if 
the students call at the office this 
activity is indispensable, but that 
when it comes to going on trips to 
secure students, the activity is 
“Poor! gives deans a mercenary 
slant.”” Two other women suggest 
that the trips should be eliminated 
and one woman underlines these 
and adds, “I question the propriety 
of this heading. Certainly if the 
dean of women is to be active in 
the other activities she can’t do this 
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too!” One woman mentions that it 
depends upon the school, and an- 
other that the dean of women should 
do it unless it is “otherwise provided 
for.” Very few deans actually have 
a part in securing and selecting 
students. 


25. Aiding in the selection of fac- 
ulty members. 


Again we are met with an activ- 
ity which only one of the men re- 
gards as indispensable, and only 
two of whom regard as desirable. 
The women consider this much 
more necessary than the men. 


SUMMARY OF JUDGMENTS 


Throughout this discussion we 
have found certain marked differ- 
ences in the opinions of the junior 
college deans of women and the 
eleven other judges. One suspects 
that at least some of the former 
group answer the questions with 
their own colleges in mind rather 
than a theoretical institution, since 
their comments often run, “at least 
in our college.” The opinions of 
people actually in the work, how- 
ever, even though they may be 
biased, are helpful in the considera- 
tion of the situation. 

Only six functions: supervising 
housing of out-of-town girls, in- 
vestigating and improving person- 
ality adjustment of girls, supervis- 
ing social life of college, giving 
vocational guidance, advising with 
faculty members, and disciplining 
girls, are seen as indispensable by 
a majority of the group of eleven 
judges, the first of which is not 
present in about half the junior col- 
leges and the fourth of which may 
be taken care of by a special bu- 
reau. If all these functions must 
be carried by the dean, she should 
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still have time for some of those 
listed as desirable. More than half 
the deans in the field are perform- 
ing five of the functions considered 
indispensable by this group; only 
a fourth “advise with faculty 
members.” 

The desirable activities as seen 
by the eleven judges are: super- 
vising the health of girls, acting as 
adviser to student activities, aiding 
dean of college in developing social 
and academic policies, doing re- 
search in problems of women’s edu- 
cation, sponsoring student govern- 
ment, giving academic guidance, 
placing girl students in part-time 
work, making community contacts 
in the interest of the college, en- 
couraging religious life, teaching, 
freshman _ orientation, attending 
and conducting faculty meetings, 
representing the college as a dele- 
gate, administering loans and schol- 
arships, assisting with catalogue, 
keeping records for graduates, in- 
vestigating absences. 

The unnecessary functions as 
seen by the eleven judges are: help- 
ing select faculty, securing and se- 
lecting new students. 

It is interesting to note that the 
deans of women agree with five of 
the six activities considered indis- 


pensable by the eleven other judges 


and upon the two activities con- 
sidered undesirable by the eleven 
other judges. The divergence is 
upon the activities seen as desirable, 
which fact would seem to support 
the opinion that the activities seen 
as indispensable by both groups 
would be necessary in every situa- 
tion, those seen as unnecessary by 
both could be left out of every situa- 
tion, and that those seen as desir- 
able could be selected from accord- 
ing to the institution in which the 
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dean finds herself, its organization, 
and needs. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE PROBLEMS 


Dean George A. Works, of the 
University of Chicago, is director of 
a down-town seminar on junior 
college problems which has been 
organized expressly for instructors 
and administrators in the three mu- 
nicipal junior colleges of Chicago. 
This is a two-hour class meeting 
once a week. The class is limited to 
d09 members and has a tuition fee 
of $30. “What Happened to Stu- 
dents Who Did Not Return for the 
Second or Third Semester,” “The 
Extent to Which the Curriculum 
Fits the Needs of Students,” and 
“What Kind of Terminal Courses 
to Offer to Fit the Students Directly 
for a Vocation” are some of the 
subjects that have been discussed 
by Dean Works with the class. 





INTERNATIONAL DEBATE 


In November occurred the third 
annual debate between representa- 
tives of Duluth (Minnesota) Jun- 
ior College and Oxford University. 
The question discussed was, “Re- 
solved, that the judiciary should 
have no power to override the deci- 
sions of the executive and the legis- 
lative.” 

















Opportunities in the Junior College Field 


CHARLES E. 


Discretion in this particular in- 
stance is both wise and necessary. 
I am asked to enumerate some of 
the opportunities which are almost 
lifting the door latches of the jun- 
ior college libraries. To do so with 
greater enthusiasm than _ reserve 
might imply that certain relief is 
just around the corner and that 
much of the survey work is done, 
rather than merely begun, by the 
Advisory Group on Junior College 
Libraries established last fall by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 

Statements have appeared in 
print regarding the purposes of the 
study undertaken by the Advisory 
Group and these need no repetition 
here. They are similar to those 
followed by the preceding Advisory 
Group on College Libraries. The 
present investigation of the charac- 
ter and needs of junior college libra- 
ries will be fairly under way only 
when the detailed information is 
available from the returns of the 
inquiry sent this spring to the ad- 
ministrators of junior colleges. A 
careful study of this information 
should reveal not only prevailing 
conditions, but some basis for the 
establishment of needed standards. 
To obtain a clearer picture of the 
situation, it is probable that a per- 
sonal inspection of a selected list 


* Associate Librarian, Yale University; 
member, Carnegie Advisory Group on Jun- 
ior College Libraries. Presented at the 
Junior College Round Table of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, Denver, Colo- 
rado, June 26, 1935. 
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of institutions will be made before 
the study is completed. Certain 
by-products in printed form may be 
expected which should be service- 
able to all who are interested in the 
junior college. The Advisory Group 
invites help and assistance, urging 
prompt answers to the request for 
information. Much must be done 
before any consideration can be 
given to specific recommendations, 
Well -considered judgment will 
necessarily postpone final decisions, 
Meanwhile, any correspondence re- 
garding the project should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. William Warner 
Bishop, chairman of the Group and 
Librarian of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

In recent months, however, suffi- 
cient information has been gathered 
to embolden one member of the 
group to emphasize certain con- 
siderations which may serve as sign 
posts along the road leading to the 
future. Among them you will find 
none similar to the familiar ‘“‘pro- 
ceed at your own risk.”’ The major- 
ity refer to the main route and the 
view ahead. 

Revel in pioneering adventure.— 
Almost within a generation there 
has appeared over the horizon of 
the American educational field this 
new development of the junior col- 
lege, resulting in the establishment 
of 526 schools with an enrollment 
of more than 110,000 students. As 
new institutions, starting from 
scratch, without background, pro- 
cedure, or facilities, they have set 
new courses and new goals. To 
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share in the creation of both prac- 
tices and ideals is the exciting op- 
portunity of every pioneer. 

Maintain continuing promo- 
tion.—Most of us are uninitiated, 
being unacquainted with the his- 
torical facts of the junior college 
and their significance. Although 
this new agency is largely out of 
the experimental stage, yet much 
of the world remains ignorant or 
unconvinced of its accomplishment. 
Widespread recognition calls for 
dissemination of newly discovered 
information. In their temporary 
condescension, many of the senior 
colleges must be made to realize 
that the leading junior colleges are 
more than mere extensions of senior 
high schools. More and better sign- 
posts are needed. 

Share in stimulating experimenta- 
tion.—With a clearly defined clien- 
tele and an age group eager for 
critical viewpoints, the junior col- 
lege, unhampered by tradition, can 
devise new ways and means, create 
new policies and procedures, to pro- 
vide educational services adapted 
to individual abilities. The library 
can, and should, have an important 
part in these experiments. 

Quicken new life-long  inter- 
ests.—If the junior college becomes 
the capstone in the arch between 
secondary and higher education, 
and if it can help bridge the jump 
between regimented high-school 
life and self-directed adult life, it 
will provide unmatched opportu- 
nity to cultivate life-long interests 
related to future participation in 
citizenship and_ intellectual en- 
deavor. In this process of stimula- 
tion, library service can lead all 
others. Resources and possibilities 
to this end have been only barely 
recognized. They can be so organ- 


ized and realized, however, that the 
library may not only quicken inter- 
est but motivate activity in further 
exploration. 

Respond to individual needs.— 
In such a clearly defined and limited 
field, every department of the in- 
stitution can appreciate and re- 
spond more effectively to specific 
needs of students. Adaptation of 
services to individual interest leads 
directly to the student’s better un- 
derstanding of social thought and 
progress, modern scientific develop- 
ment, opportunities for further 
training or employment, and adult- 
education activities. Print, in its 
various forms, points the way. 

Offer preprofessional guidance.— 
To offer guidance and aid in a 
variety of forms to aspiring youth 
in the middle teens is the unique 
privilege of the junior college. 
Knowledge of economic value, ob- 
tained through eye or ear, helpful 
in understanding industrial condi- 
tions and in determining intellec- 
tual interests preparatory to schol- 
arly adventures, can become one of 
the great contributions from this 
field. To organize such service of 
distinguished character will require 
the ingenuity of the cleverest lead- 
ers In our profession. 

Note this expanding field.—If the 
junior college enrollment is likely 
to double or triple in the next dec- 
ade or two, as recently prophesied 
with reservations by Walter C. 
Eells, editor-in-chief, Junior Col- 
lege Journal, the educational world, 
in which the library profession is 
included, must be prepared to meet 
great responsibilities, as well as 
equally great opportunities. Such 
development will require far-reach- 
ing reorganization, still more pio- 
neering of a new type, and tremen- 
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dous demands on resources, facili- 
ties, and service. Doubtless a large 
proportion of these students will 
experience the closing period of 
their formal education, their final 
opportunity. If the situation is not 
guided wisely, the college will repre- 
sent terminal facilities for these 
near-adults, becoming overwhelm- 
ingly an end rather than a means. 
The greatest need at this moment 
is sufficient vision to evaluate, not 
merely appreciate, dormant realities 
and potentialities. 

Develop leadership.—It is gravely 
important that librarianship in this 
field shall be of stimulating person- 
ality, motivated by imagination and 
other qualities of leadership devel- 
oped through experience and ade- 
quate training. It is equally impor- 
tant that school administrators 
should require a library personnel 
capable of organizing a_ service 
adapted to new programs and new 
requirements. Otherwise they may 
be content with mere duplication of 
service appropriated from _ tradi- 
tional senior colleges or inherited 
from the secondary field, and will 
seemingly admit that the junior col- 
lege is satisfied with inferior facili- 
ties and inadequate service in its 
transmission of knowledge. 

Teach the executives.—Witness 
this revealing statement from W. W. 
Haggard, superintendent of the Jo- 
liet Junior College, “There are 
reasons for believing that executives 
of junior colleges are in need of 
education concerning the library.” 
Sufficient evidence is in hand that 
too many administrators almost 
wholly ignore the library by per- 
mitting it to grow like Topsy. Some 
fail to understand its central char- 
acter, its essential synchronization 
with instruction, its lodestone power 


to attract and hold a strong faculty, 
and its inherent function to be one 
of the school’s greatest teaching 
forces. It is apparent that some- 
one must effectively teach the lesson 
of the one-talent parable to junior 
college executives. 

Seek quality, not quantity.—In 
the same paragraph Mr. Haggard 
also stated, “There cannot be good 
junior colleges without good libra- 
ries.”’” Where you find one you will 
also find the other: co-efficient. 
You can judge a junior college ex- 
ecutive, or his librarian, by the 
books his students use. The quanti- 
tative basis should be used only 
occasionally as a measurement 
standard, for it frequently becomes 
misleading both at home and 
abroad. It often becomes a beam 
in the eye of the administrator. No 
one measures quantitatively the 
character of an individual book. It 
is true that quality is infinitely diff- 
cult to estimate wherever it is 
found—in man, book, or library. 
But fair judgment can be made of 
the genuine quality of a library by 
the effect of that library through 
use and service. Procedures in de- 
termining such’ evaluation § are 
needed, as well as a critical study 
of the actual educational contribu- 
tion available in adequate library 
service. This study should be pre- 
pared for the school man who needs 
enlightenment and conviction. What 
opportunity could be greater? 

First things must come first.— 
Many inadequate libraries are 
obliged to attempt college-grade 
service with pitifully weak refer- 
ence collections; few files of current 
and bound journals; little biblio- 
graphical apparatus; scattered pro- 
fessional tools; insufficient supply of 
attractive, provocative, up-to-date, 
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cultural books, as well as material 
pearing on the subjects taught. If 
the defense of the junior college is 
that we expect too much in a few 
short years, our answer is that cer- 
tain of the early great American 
universities were founded through 
the establishment of their libraries, 
and these were the first evidence 
of the new institutions. First things 
must come first. In most junior 
colleges you will find excellent me- 
chanical equipment, good labora- 
tories, and adequate supplies, save 
those of an intellectual character, 
which are all-important and are 
needed by all students and all in- 
structors in all departments. As 
the enrollment increases, means are 
always found to supply additional 
teachers, but seldom, save in the 
more progressive schools, are addi- 
tional librarians added to the li- 
brary staff. Dissemination of infor- 
mation lags behind discovery, and 
readable interpretation trails in the 
rear. Sometime the tortoise will 
overtake the hare. 

Develop specialized collections.— 
Halfway between the old high- 
school needs and those of the senior 
college lies this newly appreci- 
ated field, occupying intermediate 
ground between the trades and the 
professions. From fully equipped, 
inspiring, and cleverly administered 
libraries, giving specialized service 
adapted to both student and cur- 
riculum needs, we can confidently 
anticipate the emergence of new 
ideas, significant experiments, and 
forceful personalities. It seems 
necessary to repeat that neither ex- 
tensions of high-school libraries nor 
models of old college libraries will 
help solve the major problems and 
perform the major functions in the 
junior college. Both administrators 
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and librarians are challenged to 
meet the issues aggressively, and to 
put new wine in new barrels. 





PORTLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The annual report of President 
Daniel Marsh, of Boston University, 
contains the following paragraphs: 


The affiliation of the Portland Jun- 
ior College of Business Administration 
with this College has been maintained 
during the year, the Dean having 
served as Dean of the Portland Col- 
lege and several members of the fac- 
ulty from Boston having conducted 
classes at Portland. 

Early in the spring a conference of 
representatives of Maine colleges was 
held in Boston, at which it was de- 
cided that these colleges should no 
longer maintain official relationship to 
the Portland Junior College of Busi- 
ness Administration and that work in 
liberal arts should no longer be of- 
fered there. This arrangement, which 
is entirely satisfactory to the authori- 
ties of the Portland College, permits 
us to give more emphasis to the 
courses in business administration and 
to give at Portland nearly all of the 
courses regularly offered at Boston in 
the freshman and sophomore years. 
On completion of either the freshman 
or the sophomore year in Portland 
students are expected to transfer di- 
rectly to Boston University. 

The Dean has devoted approxi- 
mately two days each month to the 
work in Portland, where a resident 
faculty, augmented by some members 
of the Boston University faculty, with 
Professor Luther I. Bonney as Direc- 
tor, offers the various courses of the 
two years. 





Doubtless the junior college as a 
public institution has come to stay. 
—REINHARDT and BEu, in An Intro- 
duction to Education. 

















Success of Transfers at University of Arkansas 


J. R. GERBERICH* 


The number of entrants to senior 
colleges who transfer with approxi- 
mately two years of work from jun- 
ior colleges has in many sections of 
the country been regularly increas- 
ing during the past few years as the 
result of the growth in the number 
and enrollments of junior colleges. 
Therefore, it is important to have 
definite information concerning the 
senior college careers of these ad- 
vanced-standing entrants. The pur- 
pose of the investigation reported 
here is to compare the University 
of Arkansas careers of such junior 
college transfers with those of a 
group of students as nearly similar 
as can be obtained whose first col- 
lege attendance was at the Univer- 
Sity. 

Junior college transfers who en- 
tered the University with approxi- 
mately two years of advanced stand- 
ing during the years 1928 to 19382, 
inclusive, were selected as the basic 
group. Transfers entering more re- 
cently than 1932 were not included 
because of the desirability of two or 
more possible years of university 
attendance after transfer from the 
junior colleges to determine their 
success in the senior college. A total 
of 215 transfers from state, public, 


* Assistant to Director, Education Divi- 
sion, Works Progress Administration, 
Washington, D.C. Formerly Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

+ Registrar and Examiner, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
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and private junior colleges entered 
the University during the five-year 
period. 

In order to obtain an adequate 
basis of comparison for the evalu- 
ation of the university careers of 
these students, a group of students 
who entered the University as fresh- 
men and who persisted more than 
four semesters in attendance was 
selected. This group, numbering 
436, was so selected as to compare 
as closely as possible with the jun- 
ior college transfers. For each 
transfer student, two university 
students from the same college, 
from the same class, of the same 
sex, and of approximately the same 
age were chosen. The university en- 
trants were selected by an alpha- 
betical sampling from those meet- 
ing the qualifications listed, and 
should therefore be a purely random 
sample. The larger size of the uni- 
versity group should in large meas- 
ure eliminate or equalize any selec- 
tive factors other than that of the 
school at which the first two years 
of college work was taken. 

Probably the most important evi- 
dences of college success are schol- 
astic standing and persistence in 
attendance. The persistence of the 
students in the two groups had been 
similar up to the first semester of 
the junior year, so persistence data 
apply only from that semester on- 
ward. Scholastic success, however, 
was considered not only for the 
senior college years, but also for 
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Success of Transfers at University of Arkansas 


the first two years of college attend- 
ance.* 


COLLEGE SUCCESS 


Table I presents information con- 
cerning the scholastic success of the 
university and junior college groups 
poth for the senior college years, 
taken in the university by all 
groups, and for the junior college 
years, taken in the various junior 
colleges by the transfer students 
and in the university by the native 
students. Since all institutions rep- 
resented make use of the same 
marking system, and since the jun- 
ior college scholastic standing of all 


TABLE I 


MEAN GRADE-POINT AVERAGES FOR UNI- 
VERSITY ENTRANTS AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE TRANSFERS 








University Junior College 
Grade- Grade- 
Sem- Num- Point Num- Point 
ester ber Average ber Average 
1 436 2.35 215 3.37 
2 436 2.40 215 3.28 
3 436 2.39 : 215 3.34 
4 436 2.38 215 3.43 
1-4 436 2.36 + .04 215 3.25 + .05 
5 436 2.43 215 2.16 
6 421 2.56 195 2.39 
7 359 2.80 167 2.71 
8 342 2.90 154 2.76 
5-8 436 2.55 + .04 215 2.25 + .06 
1-8 436 2.46 + .04 215 2.85 + .05 


transfer students is made a part of 
the transfer record upon entrance 
to the University, the data for all 
groups were computed on exactly 
the same basis. The mean grade- 


?Since all institutions represented used 
an A, B, C, D, E, and F marking system, the 
following system of weighing semester 
or term marks was applied to obtain the 
grade-point averages for all years of at- 
tendance: A, 6; B, 4; C, 2; D, 0; E, —1; 
and F, —2. 
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point averages for each semester 
were obtained as the ratio between 
the total grade points amassed by 
each group of students and the 
total number of course hours car- 
ried by the group. Because of the 
fact that these data are not subject 
to certain statistical applications 
which will be made later in the re- 
port, the mean grade-point averages 
for semesters 1-4, 5-8, and 1-8 
were so computed as to permit of 
these applications. The method 
used for these three combinations 
of semesters was to compute the 
mean of a grouped frequency dis- 
tribution of the grade-point aver- 
ages made by the individual stu- 
dents for the indicated semesters. 
It is readily apparent from the 
data of Table I that the junior col- 
lege transfers made much higher 
grade-point averages in the junior 
colleges than did the comparable 
group of university entrants in the 
University. The comparable grade- 
point averages for semesters 1—4 are 
3.209 for the junior college and 2.36 
for the University students. It is 
probable that most of this differ- 
ence of 0.89 grade points results 
from the difference in junior college 
and university marking standards. 
The transfer students attained 
grade-point averages of 3.43 for 
their fourth semester of junior col- 
lege attendance and 2.16 for their 
first semester at the University. If 
the difference of 0.89 grade points 
obtained in the paragraph above is 
accepted as representing the differ- 
ence in grading standards between 
the university and the junior col- 
leges, there remains a difference of 
0.38 grade points (1.27-0.89) to 
be accounted for by some other 
method. A_ possible explanation 
might be that junior college trans- 
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fers who enter the University as 
juniors face a period of adjustment 
comparable to that facing freshman 
entrants to college. There are, how- 
ever, several types of evidence 
which tend to discount the view 
that such problems of adjustment 
account for the difference. First, 
the university scholastic history of 
the transfer students shows that, 
although they more closely ap- 
proach the scholarship averages of 
comparable’ university entrants 
with progress from semesters five 
to eight, they never for any semes- 
ter reach the same or a higher level. 
If a period of adjustment accounted 
for the entire difference, similar 
scholastic success would be ex- 
pected of the two groups during 
the last three semesters. Second, 
the fifth-semester scholarship of 
transfer students is lower by a con- 
siderable margin than the first- 
semester records of the university 
group. Both groups had proven by 
the fact of persistence at least to the 
fifth semester of college attendance 
that they had the ability to do col- 
lege work, so it is felt that this com- 
parison with the freshman records 
of successful students is valid. If 
this low fifth-semester scholastic 
record of the transfer students 
were accepted as the result of an 
adjustment period, it would be 
necessary also to accept the unten- 
able position that a more difficult 
period of adjustment follows trans- 
fer from junior to senior college 
than that which follows transfer 
from high school to university. 
Third, the scholarship records of 
the university entrants improved 
regularly and consistently from the 
fourth to the eighth semester. If 
the improvement’ between the 
fourth and fifth semesters were 
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also considered to operate for the 
transfer students, the result would 
be a slightly greater real drop in 
scholarship standing between these 
semesters than is shown for the 
transfer group. On the whole, it 
seems fair to conclude that the drop 
in scholastic record beyond that re- 
sulting from junior college and 
university differences in grading 
standards is only in slight degree 
accounted for by the period of ad- 
justment in the new university at- 
mosphere. The inevitable conclu- 
sion seems to be, therefore, that the 
difference is partly if not largely 
the result of differences in one or 
several such factors as _ training, 
ability, interests, and the like, be- 
tween the transfer students and 
native university students. 

While the data for semesters one 
to four are based on all 215 of the 
junior college transfers and all 436 
of the native university students, 
such is not the case for the senior 
college years. All students in both 
groups entered the fifth semester 
at the University and persisted in 
attendance during at least one se- 
mester. For semesters six to eight, 
then, the data are based on the 
number of each group shown in 
Table I to have persisted the desig- 
nated number of semesters. 

It is apparent that the native 
university students maintained 
higher scholastic averages than did 
the junior college transfers for 
every semester in the University. 
Although the margin of difference 
is shown to be smaller for the last 
two semesters than for semesters 
five and six, the difference for the 
seventh semester, where the two 
groups most closely approach, is 
0.09 grade points. The _ grade- 
point averages of 2.25 for the 
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junior college transfers and 2.55 
for the native university students 
during the entire senior college 
period show the latter to surpass 
the former by the considerable 
margin of 0.30 grade points. 

Table II presents information 
concerning the reliability of the 
differences in mean_ grade-point 
averages between the native univer- 
sity and junior college transfer 
students in terms of the differences 
divided by their standard errors. 
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should be remembered, of course, 
that these comparisons are based 
on the freshman and sophomore 
years taken in the junior colleges 
by the transfer students and in the 
university by the native students. 
Therefore, these findings do not in- 
dicate superior abilities on the part 
of the transfer students, but rather 
are probably the result in large 
measure of institutional differences 
in grading standards. 

For semesters 5-8, taken in the 


TABLE II 


RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN GRADE-POINT AVERAGES OF UNIVER- 
SITY ENTRANTS AND JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS FOR SEMESTERS 1—4 AND 5-8 


Group Semesters Number 
University 1-4 436 
5-8 436 
All Junior Colleges 1-4 215 
5-8 215 
Public Junior Colleges 1-4 58 
5-8 58 
State Junior Colleges 1-4 133 
5-8 133 
Private Junior Colleges 1-4 24 
5-8 24 


Grade-Point 








Average Difference* S.D.gice. Diff. 
Mean > P.E. S.D.gite. 
2.36 + .04 ake onus er 
2.55 + .04 ve or ers 
3.29 + .05 +0.89 0.10 8.90 
2.25 + .06 —0.30 0.10 3.00 
2.85 + .12 +0.49 0.18 2.72 
2.29 + .12 —0.26 0.18 1.44 
3.30+ .06 +0.94 0.11 8.55 
2.28 + .06 —0.27 0.12 2.25 
3.96 + .13 +1.60 0.20 8.00 
2.02 + .17 —0.53 0.26 2.04 


* All differences are based on the mean grade-point average of the university group for the 
comparable semesters. Mean scores above those for the university group are designated by 
positive signs; those below the university mean are indicated by negative signs. 


Table II shows, as would neces- 
sarily follow from the data pre- 
sented above, that all junior col- 
lege groups made higher scholastic 
records than did the comparable 
university group for semesters 1-4, 
but that the university entrants 
made higher marks than did the 
junior college transfers for semes- 
ters 5-8. Comparisons between the 
university group and all four of the 
junior college groups—all transfers 
and transfers from each of the 
three types of junior colleges—show 
complete statistical reliability for 
the differences of semesters 1—4. It 


University by all students, the 
group entering the University as 
freshmen attained higher scholastic 
ratings than any junior college 
group. The difference between the 
university group and all junior col- 
lege transfers is shown to be “statis- 
tically significant.” Students trans- 
ferring from the three types of jun- 
ior colleges attained mean grade- 
point averages sufficiently lower 
than the comparable mean for the 
university students that the chances 
of the differences being significant 
are 93, 99, and 98 in 100 for the 
public, state, and private junior col- 
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lege groups, respectively. While 
these are not wholly significant dif- 
ferences, they closely approach that 
state and are wholly in harmony 
with the other findings. 

In Table III information is given 
concerning the reliability of junior 
and senior college scholarship dif- 
ferences between different groups 
of transfer students. 


transfers are 99 in 100. Differences 
in university scholarship are in no 
case significant, but it is interesting 
to note that the transfers from pri- 
vate institutions received the high- 
est junior college and the lowest 
senior college marks, the transfers 
from public institutions received 
the lowest junior college and the 
highest senior college marks, and 


TABLE III 


RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN GRADE-POINT AVERAGES OF 
DIFFERENT GROUPS OF TRANSFER STUDENTS FOR SEMESTERS 1-4 AND 5-8 





Grade- Grade- 
Semes- Point Point Differ- Diff. 
ter Group Number Average Group Number’ Average ence S.D.aite. SD... 
Veaite, 
Mean + P.E. Mean + P.E, 
1-4 Public 58 2.85 + .12 State 133 3.30 + .06 —0.45 0.20 2.25 
5-8 58 2.29 + .12 133 2.28 + .06 +0.01 0.21 0.05 
1-4 Public 58 2.85 + .12 Private 24 3.96 + .13 —1.11 0.26 4.27 
5-8 58 2.29 + .12 24 2.02 + .17 +0.27 0.31 0.87 
1-4 State 133 3.30 + .06 Private 24 3.96 + .13 —0.66 0.21 3.14 
5-8 133 2.28 + .06 24 2.02 + .17 +0.26 0.27 0.96 


The data of Table III, interpreted 
in connection with those of Table I 
above, show that the junior college 
marks of the transfers from public 
and state institutions were both 
significantly lower than those of 
transfers from private institutions, 
while the chances of a reliable dif- 
ference showing higher marks for 
state than for public junior college 





the transfers from state schools oc- 
cupied a middle position in both 
categories. In the extent to which 
the abilities of the students are 
reliably indicated by scholarship in 
the University, then, it seems fair to 
conclude that the supposedly com- 
parable marks assigned in the three 
types of institutions in reality have 
far different meanings. Whereas 


TABLE IV 


PERSISTENCE IN THE SENIOR COLLEGE BY UNIVERSITY ENTRANTS 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS 























Totals Types of Junior Colleges 
Semes- . . " 
ter University Junior College Public State Private 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
5 436 100.0 215 100.0 58 100.0 133 100.0 24 100.0 
6 421 96.6 195 90.7 54 93.1 121 91.0 20 83.3 
7 359 82.3 167 rs Fy 47 81.0 104 78.2 16 67.7 
8 342 78.4 154 71.6 46 79.3 96 72.2 12 50.0 
Degree 282 64.7 121 56.3 31 53.4 82 61.7 8 33.3 
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the junior college marks assigned 
to transfers from public institutions 
are markedly higher than those 
received by comparable university 
students, the marks of state school 
transfers appear to be overstated 
to a relatively great degree and 
those of private-school transfers to 
an extremely great degree. 


PERSISTENCE IN ATTENDANCE 


Although indirect data were pre- 
sented in Table I concerning the 
persistence in senior college attend- 
ance of the transfer and native uni- 
versity students, this second evi- 
dence of college success requires 
further data than have so far been 
presented and more complete treat- 
ment. Table IV shows the persist- 
ence of the same groups used above 
from entrance upon the first semes- 
ter of the junior year in the Univer- 
sity to graduation with a Bacca- 
laureate degree. 

A comparison of the percentages 
of students who persisted each 
number of semesters from six to 
eight and who received their Bacca- 
laureate degrees brings out the fact 
that the native university students 
show a higher percentage of per- 
sistence at every level than do all 
junior college transfers. The same 
holds true for all comparisons be- 
tween the university group and 
transfers from each of the three 
types of junior colleges except for 


' the public junior college transfers 


who persisted for eight semesters. 
Perhaps the most significant per- 
centages of the table are those refer- 
ring to graduation. Whereas 64.7 
per cent of the university group con- 
tinued until they received their de- 
grees, only 56.3 per cent of the 
transfer students have so far suc- 
ceeded in obtaining their degrees. 


Differences between junior college 
types show the greatest percentage 
of graduation for students trans- 
ferring from state institutions de- 
spite the fact that a greater percent- 
age of transfers from public institu- 
tions persisted eight semesters or 
more. The transfers from private 
institutions, with only one-third re- 
ceiving degrees, made the lowest 
persistence and graduation record. 





BUILDING LOSS 


Jarvis Christian College, Texas, 
suffered a severe loss in the destruc- 
tion by fire in October of the main 
college building. Efforts have been 
centered this fall in providing for 
rebuilding. 





We are especially fortunate when 
we have junior colleges in this time 
of depression. The world of busi- 
ness and of industry does not want 
our young people. In the junior 
college there is opportunity to live 
happily and to make splendid edu- 
cational progress at a time when 
too much leisure is detrimental 
from any angle from which it may 
be viewed.—J. F. HUGHEs, presi- 
dent, Kansas Association of Public 
Junior Colleges. 





The junior college has at last 
been severed physically from its 
high-school appendage. It took a 
long time and a hard fight, but it 
was finally accomplished. But now 
the fight must be carried on against 
the last diseased remnant of high- 
school attachment. And that is the 
sophomoric habit of displaying on 
the campus honors won in prep 
school.—From an editorial in the 
Long Beach, California, Junior Col- 
lege Viking. 




















A Connecticut Experimental Junior College 


J. W. M. ROTHNEY* 


In March 1933, a survey of the 
unemployed youth between the ages 
of eighteen and thirty in Meriden, 
Connecticut, conducted by the In- 
stitute of Human Relations of Yale 
University, revealed that there were 
540 unemployed high-school gradu- 
ates. This group was greatly in- 
creased by 287 and 343 members 
of the graduating classes of the 
high school in the years 1933 and 
1934. Although some members of 
this group were absorbed by indus- 
try, marriage, and further academic 
training, there was left a large 
group who had neither employment 
nor opportunities for further edu- 
cation. 

During the summer of 1934, a 
survey conducted under the super- 
vision of the superintendent of the 
city schools indicated that some 
three hundred of the unemployed 
high-school graduates wished to 
aid in establishing an institution 
where worth-while and construc- 
tive activity might be substituted 
for enforced leisure. The provision 
of a grant by the federal govern- 
ment made possible its establish- 
ment and in September 1934, 242 
students were enrolled in a junior 
college. 


KIND OF STUDENTS 


The kind of students enrolled 
may best be described by noting 
the factors of age, sex, past aca- 


* Psycho-Educational Clinic, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


demic preparation, mental ability, 
and social and economic outlook. 

The age range of the students ex- 
tended from seventeen to thirty- 
seven with the mode at eighteen. 
The student body consisted largely 
of those who had just completed 
the high-school program, although 
over one-third of the group had 
been out of high school one year 
or more. 

High-school rankings showed 
that 48 per cent of the students were 
in the upper half of their graduating 
classes, 5 per cent were in the first 
fifth, and only 2 per cent fell in 
the lowest fifth. A mental ability 
test (Revised Alpha) revealed that 
the average score of the junior col- 
lege students was equivalent to 
those made on the same test by the 
students of several state univer- 
sities. 

Forty-nine per cent of the stu- 
dents were graduates of the general 
course, 29 per cent of the commer- 
cial course, and 22 per cent had 
taken the college preparatory course 
in high school. 

The social and economic outlook 
of the students appeared to be 
greatly influenced by their situa- 
tion. Usually the average young 
man or woman, after four years’ 
work for college entrance, has a 
definite objective in mind. At least 
the incentive of furthering his edu- 
cation has rooted itself. The group 
whom this college attracted were, 
in the main, not of that caliber. 
Some, of course, would have con- 
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tinued their education had they had 
the necessary means, but that num- 
ber was in the minority. The great 
majority were typical of hundreds 
of thousands throughout the coun- 
try, who had, after four years of 
high school, found themselves with 
no vocational training, and more 
important, after a term of enforced 
leisure, possessed iittle or no initia- 
tive. These young people, left to 
their own resources, which meant 
dependence on parents, feelings of 
unfitness, of not belonging, and con- 
sequently of a meaningless exist- 
ence, developed “suffering hero” ra- 
tionalizations. Participation in a 
wholesome social life was prevented 
by their condition, for they lacked 
the necessary means, however 
small. The only intellectual stimu- 
lation for most of them was the 
movie or a magazine of the cheaper 
variety, and the newspaper meant 
nothing more than the perfunctory 
examination of the sport and comic 
sections. 

It should be noted, too, that these 
individuals, subjected in most cases 
to rigid economy in the home and 
with little opportunity for self-ex- 
pression in any manner, were pos- 
sessed of a mood of frustration and 
helplessness. Constant thwarting of 
their desires served only to accentu- 
ate their condition. They had al- 
ready acquired defeatist attitudes. 
During normal times it has often 
been possible for younger people 
to overcome these attitudes by 
securing employment, but under the 
present emergency there is greater 
opportunity for them to become 
more fixed and more severe. In 
addition to the defeatist attitudes, 
a sense of pride, which keeps these 
young people from seeking charity, 
a sense of shame because of their 
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absolute dependence on their par- 
ents, and their feeling that life offers 
them nothing, combined to produce 
a bad mental outlook. 

The students registered at the 
junior college exhibited also a woe- 
ful lack of proper guidance. Special 
abilities had not been developed and 
encouraged and special handicaps 
had been ignored. No study of the 
occupational world had been made 
and nothing had been done to assist 
them in understanding why they 
were unemployed, what they were 
fitted for, and what their possibili- 
ties for the future were. At best, the 
only hope was for a job—any kind 
of a job—an immediate wage. As 
desirable as this may be for the 
satisfaction of immediate needs it 
should not be allowed to blind the 
individual to his capacities and op- 
portunities when conditions are no 
longer as pressing as they are at 
present. 


SELECTION OF INSTRUCTORS 


Two criteria were used in the se- 
lection of instructors, their train- 
ing for the work and the meeting 
of government payroll require- 
ments. Unfortunately, the latter 
was Stressed. Examination of the 
training and experience of the fac- 
ulty revealed, however, that all the 
instructors had either Bachelor of 
Arts or Bachelor of Science degrees 
from recognized colleges; five had 
Master of Arts degrees and one had 
a Doctor of Education degree. Thir- 
teen of the seventeen faculty mem- 
bers had teaching experience and 
graduate work, and sixteen had ex- 
perience other than teaching. 

Salaries ranged from $11 to $33 
weekly, with the median at $20. 
Such inadequate compensation had 
a pronounced effect on the enthu- 
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siasum,'‘-energy, and interest of 
the majority of the faculty mem- 
bers. Although an effort was made 
by the instructors not to indicate 
their feelings concerning their 
weekly salaries, it was, nevertheless, 
evident that they were dissatisfied 
and this feeling was transferred to 
the students. In almost every case 
the instructors did a great deal more 
than they were required to do to 
earn their wages, but in no case was 
the compensation adequate to stim- 
ulate most of them to the best of 
their ability. In consideration of 
the valuable and extensive training 
and experience of the faculty there 
can be no doubt that the college 
would have been more successful 
had more adequate salaries been 
provided. 


FACILITIES AND CURRICULA 


An old high-school building was 
placed at the disposal of the junior 
college. Though stripped of many 
of its fixtures, the classrooms and 
desks were in usable condition. Di- 
lapidated and outmoded furniture 
was pressed into service. The state 
authorities allowed 5 per cent of the 
total budget for teaching supplies. 
Most of this amount was used to buy 
books, for it was realized that few 
students were able to purchase 
them. 

A library was opened containing 
books provided by state funds, by 
the local public library, by the local 
high-school library, and by instruc- 
tors. The high school made avail- 
able its chemistry laboratory three 
afternoons per week to students in 
chemistry. The local Y.M.C.A., 
through co-operation with the 


FERA, offered their recreation fa- 
cilities to the men students. 
The courses which comprised the 


curriculum were selected on the 
basis of student demands. At the 
beginning of the year with a total 
enrollment of 242 students, 100 
per cent were taking courses in the 
social sciences, 81 per cent in Eng- 
lish and journalism, 68 per cent 
in business courses, 36 per cent in 
languages, 31 per cent in natural 
sciences, and 27 per cent in mathe- 
matics. Students were encouraged 
to try various courses with the re- 
sult that frequent changes were 
made during the year. Social sci- 
ences, English, and the business 
courses retained their relative popu- 
larity but in the three least pre- 
ferred groups mathematics gained 
at the expense of the languages and 
natural sciences. Since social sci- 
ence work in its wider aspects has 
been neglected in the high schools, 
great gains can be achieved in the 
development of social understand- 
ing. To a large number of students 
the junior college presented, per- 
haps, their only opportunity to 
study the social sciences at a post 
high-school level. 

The so-called extracurricular 
activities may be listed as fol- 
lows: dramatics, philosophy club, 
golf, football, baseball, basketball, 
hockey, glee club, poster club, news- 
paper, bridge, ping-pong, vocal 
training, bull sessions, outings, field 
trips, dances. All these activities 
met with a great deal of success, 
notwithstanding the fact that they 
were severely handicapped by lack 
of funds and equipment. 

The problem of the variability of 
interest within the student body 
presented many handicaps. High- 
school graduation, as it exists today, 
can mean very little as evidenced by 
some, and very much as evidenced 
by other students. In a regular col- 
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lege it would have been quite easy 
to segregate the student body into 
two groups on the basis of ability, 
but to do so in an institution of this 
kind would, the writer believes, have 
resulted in considerable ill feeling 
and loss of co-operation. The stu- 
dents did, however, divide them- 
selves into two groups: namely, 
those who wanted college credit for 
the work done at the junior college, 
and those who did not. 


TRANSFER OF CREDIT 


The matter of transfer of credit 
is one which caused considerable 
difficulty until a definite decision 
was made. After due consideration 
of several factors, such as willing- 
ness of colleges to accept credit; the 
value of such credit to the student 
who might be handicapped later be- 
cause teaching here was not similar 
to that done in most colleges with 
respect to social and economic con- 
ditions; the possibility of extra tu- 
toring for those few who were fitted 
mentally and financially for a col- 
lege program; and the danger that 
acquisition of college credits would 
dominate all teaching techniques 
such as occurs in high school; the 
following statement was made: 


To those students who wish college 
credit for work done at the junior 
colleges: 

1. No credit has been promised to 
anyone. 

2. No arrangements can be made to 
secure credit for all students. 

3. Every possible attempt will be 
made to arrange credit for any 
student who shows promise. Each 
student’s own problem will be 
treated individually, and on the 
basis of his ability and the work 
done here. 


After this statement had been 
issued little dissatisfaction was 
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shown and the program was car- 
ried on by giving individual con- 
sideration to each student. Several 
colleges indicated that they were 
willing to accept credit, after exam- 
ination, from the junior college, and 
have co-operated in placement of 
several students. 

Student interest presented fur- 
ther problems for solution. The 
previous educational preparation of 
the students had always been di- 
rected toward a goal—a diploma, a 
degree, graduation, or a job—some 
tangible aim to be achieved. The 
program presented at the junior 
college did not offer any such goal 
and it was very difficult, indeed, 
to convince the enrolled students 
that there were values to be ob- 
tained without the achievement of 
goals such as those to which they 
had been accustomed. It was found 
possible, however, to convince a 
large number of young people that 
the material presented was of value 
in approaching a goal not immedi- 
ately foreseen. A great many, too, 
were convinced that the material 
was of great value in itself. 

It was necessary to develop tech- 
niques for reviving the interest lost 
during the students’ period of en- 
forced leisure. Although it was 
necessary to depend upon textbook 
work for fundamentals, the real 
value was found in building up the 
subject through the interests of the 
students... Teaching’ techniques 
consisted of giving an opportunity 
for self-expression which was 
also fostered, appreciated, and en- 
couraged by sympathetic instruc- 
tors. One of the greatest obstacles 


1J. W. M. Rothney, “The First Course in 
Psychology as a Guidance Project,” Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology (August 1935), 
Vol. XIX, No. 4, pp. 399-404. 
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to the development of sustained 
interest was the continual search 
for jobs. The students were so 
aware of real material needs that 
there was great interference with 
their attention to the activities of 
the junior college. Of these material 
needs those which closely affected 
the students were lack of transpor- 
tation for out-of-town students, pre- 
sentable clothes, and money for 
books. 


LIMITING FACTORS 


The junior college, set up in such 
haste and because of poor co-opera- 
tion on the part of community lead- 
ers and organizations, lacked the 
necessary amount of prestige which 
should be attached to an educational 
institution.2. This, of course, af- 
fected the interests of the student 
because of his susceptibility to out- 
side influences. In a great many 
cases not enough parental pressure 
was brought to bear to secure regu- 
lar attendance, although a certain 
amount of compulsion from parents 
was necessary, at first, to overcome 
that lassitude which had been ac- 
quired during the period of en- 
forced idleness. 

Attendance and interest seem to 
have been affected adversely in that 
heat was not supplied long after 
it was necessary. The traditional 
viewpoint of the student was fur- 
thered by the old-type seating ma- 
terials available. Inadequate office 
equipment, which made_ record- 
keeping a difficult task, interfered 
with guidance endeavors. The 5 per 
cent allowed for teaching supplies 
was distinctly inadequate. Lack of 


2J. W. M. Rothney, “A Study in Motiva- 
tion,” School and Society (May 4 1935), 
Vol. 41, No. 1062, pp. 602-603. 


money for transportation purposes 
for field trips handicapped a real 
vital contribution to the lives of 
the students. Lack of money for 
materials curtailed the recreation 
and extracurricular program. Time 
and again it was necessary to drop 
some activity because the compara- 
tively small amount needed was not 
available. 

Still another limiting factor was 
found in the conflicting theories 
held by various faculty members 
concerning educational practice. 
One group, traditional and aca- 
demic, tried to further their ideas 
by following procedures utilized in 
old-line colleges, paying little at- 
tention to the unique characteristics 
of the student group. The other 
group was diametrically opposed 
in viewpoint. The conflict was not 
resolved for a considerable period 
until the curtailment in attendance 
brought the traditional group to a 
more liberal point of view. 

In summing up the results of 
the college year, it may be well to 
list first some of the aims that were 
not accomplished. Outstanding 
among these was that of the failure 
to attract all the unemployed high- 
school graduates in the city. As 
unique as the project was in offer- 
ing work of college grade free of 
charge and the opportunity for 
recreation and social participation, 
the number attracted was disap- 
pointing. The lack of publicity other 
than newspaper and personal inter- 
view, the fact that there was fear 
that it would be “just another relief 
project,” and the suspicion that 
something for nothing could not be 
worth much were factors operating 
to decrease the size of the original 
enrollment. 

It was quite evident, too, that the 
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members of the faculty, made up 
mainly of local men, were too well 
known to the students. Though it 
was desirable to foster a close rela- 
tionship between the instructor and 
the student, this relationship got 
out of control in many cases. In- 
stead of understandings there were 
misunderstandings and in some 
cases ill feeling. Though an im- 
provement in the handling of stu- 
dents was apparent the last few 
months of the year, the failure of 
the earlier months interfered greatly 
with the success of the institution. 
Very noticeable was the failure 
to exercise discipline in its narrower 
interpretation. In the main the stu- 
dents did depend on the faculty for 
direction. It was not until the 
second term, however, that they 
became almost wholly responsive 
to the direction and leadership of 
the instructors. In items important 
to the welfare of the college a stu- 
dent council composed of six mem- 
bers failed in its appointed tasks, 
especially in matters of discipline. 
Since attendance was purely vol- 
untary, many students coming from 
schools where the traditional com- 
pulsory attendance system was em- 
ployed could not adjust themselves 
to this newly found academic free- 
dom. A long period of orientation, 
though disastrous according to some 
observers, served a greater function 
—it developed a sense of responsi- 
bility because the students became 
aware that the life of the college 
depended upon their attendance. 
Although the attendance records 
show that most students were faith- 
ful, and although many were stimu- 
lated to further individual study, 
the majority depended for their 
information on class work only. In 
situations such as this, coercion 
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was impossible and arousal of in- 
terest by other methods was only 
fairly successful. There was little 
work done outside of the classroom. 
Acquaintance with subjects very 
often led to further study, and in 
many cases they will be further 
explored. 

In a great many cases there was 
failure to stimulate the students 
toward a more wholesome attitude 
concerning personal initiative and 
social relations. It seemed that re- 
gardless of the patience, tolerance, 
and flexibility in the endeavors of 
the faculty, those students who were 
most in need of guidance remained 
apathetic to it. There was partial 
failure in the discovery and fur- 
thering of students’ interests. Since 
in such an unselected group there 
existed such a wide range of abili- 
ties, experiences, and_ interests, 
there was a complex problem in 
the discovery of means to cultivate 
each individual case or group of 
cases. Nevertheless, great gains 
were made in this respect. 


GAINS SUMMARIZED 


Among the gains may be enumer- 
ated a broader social outlook as the 
result of lectures, discussion, inter- 
views, and contacts in the social 
science fields. Pages of newspapers, 
other than the sport and comic sec- 
tions, began to mean more to the 
students. Two leading metropolitan 
dailies provided in the library were 
in constant use. Interest was 
aroused in books dealing with social 
and economic problems’ which 
might never otherwise have reached 
the students. Impromptu discus- 
sions of social problems arose spon- 
taneously wherever students were 
gathered and information obtained 
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in classes was used in the discus- 
sions. 

Personal growth and _ develop- 
ment seem to have resulted from 
psychological study. Difficult as it is 
to influence behavior and attitudes 
by classroom procedures, it 1s felt 
that significant advances were 
made. Departing from the usual 
procedure of studying nerve me- 
chanics and complex physiological 
theories of functioning, stress was 
put on social and personal impli- 
cations of psychological facts and 
findings. The mental hygiene as- 
pect was stressed throughout, for 
among the students, in addition to 
the usual adolescent conflicts, there 
were those which accompanied eco- 
nomic maladjustment, and _ the 
work in psychology served, at least 
in part, as an aid in understanding 
these conflicts. 

The study of psychology opened 
up a new world in so far as it gave 
new meaning to behavior, which 
previously was commonplace, and it 
brought doubt where before there 
had been certainty without sound 
basis. Evaluation by students, as 
indicated by attendance and inter- 
est, suggests that the approach used 
here was of real value and merits 
much consideration in any future 
junior college activities. Actual 
statements by students suggest that 
they felt that the experience had 
been worth while. Typical of these 
statements are the following un- 
solicited comments: “I wouldn’t 
know what to do if the Junior Col- 
lege weren’t here’; “For three 
years I have wanted to do something 
like this and I never had the 
chance”; “I understand much more 
than I did when I came here.” 

In evaluating the program car- 
ried on during the year, due con- 
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sideration must be given to the 
limiting factors that have been pre- 
sented above. The writer believes, 
however, that notwithstanding the 
number and seriousness of these 
limiting factors, a great deal was 
accomplished. Among the most im- 
portant of the accomplishments are 
the following: many young people 
were provided with a place to which 
they could go—were kept busy and 
were brought many things that they 
could not otherwise have enjoyed. 
An opportunity was provided for 
participation in socialized recrea- 
tion and education. The college 
brought about a sense of belonging 
to the scheme of society—a commu- 
nity consciousness which leads 
away from the asocial toward a 
realization of the worthwhile and 
constructive rather than the color- 
less, empty, and monotonous exist- 
ence which was the only alternative 
before the college was opened. Fi- 
nally, great gains were made in the 
alleviation of the “defeatist atti- 
tude,” resulting in an interest in 
further education of these students, 
a new and broader understanding 
of their own situation not previ- 
ously realized, and a widening of 
outlook—personal, social, and eco- 
nomic. 








The liberal arts colleges seem to 
be caught in the jaws of a giant 
nutcracker with time and educa- 
tional change inexorably squeezing 
them together. Expert observers of 
the junior college movement openly 
advise the four-year colleges to be- 
come either junior colleges or 
three-year post-junior colleges, ter- 
minating their work with a Master’s 
degree. — Stuart M. STOKE, in 
Journal of Higher Education. 
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Abolition of the Lower Division: Early History 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS* 


As far as known the first specific 
suggestion for the abolition of fresh- 
man and sophomore work in Ameri- 
can universities was made in 1851 
and 1852 by Henry P. Tappan in 
his volume University Education 
and in his inaugural address as 
president of the University of Michi- 
gan. In these he suggested the ad- 
visability of the transfer of the work 
of the secondary departments of 
the university to the high schools. 
Likewise President W. W. Folwell, 
in his inaugural address at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in 1869, sug- 
gested the desirability of transfer- 
ring the “body of work for the 
first two years in our ordinary 
American colleges” to the secondary 
schools. President James, of the 
University of Illinois, in the early 
‘eighties, made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to interest the authorities of 
the University of Pennsylvania in a 
similar plan. 

President William Rainey Harper 
brought about the first real segrega- 
tion of junior college and senior col- 
lege with the opening of the re- 
organized University of Chicago in 
1892, but he did not propose aboli- 
tion of the junior college as an in- 
tegral part of the University. Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan advocated 
the elimination of the freshman and 


* Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 

1For references for these and other re- 
lated facts see W. C. Eells, The Junior 
College, Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, 1931, pp. 45-52. 


sophomore classes at Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1907, although the actual 
announcement of such a plan of 
abolition was not made at Stanford 
until twenty years later by Presi- 
dent Ray Lyman Wilbur. About 
the same time a similar announce- 
ment was made at Johns Hopkins 
University. In neither of these in- 
stitutions, however, has the pro- 
posal been actually effected. 

Historians of the junior college 
movement apparently have not been 
aware that long before the an- 
nouncement of the Stanford or Hop- 
kins plans for complete elimination 
of the lower division, long before 
even the Chicago segregation, only a 
few years in fact after President 
Tappan’s pioneer suggestion, a uni- 
versity in the far South actually 
adopted a proposal for complete 
elimination of the freshman and 
sophomore years as entirely unsuit- 
able for real university work, and 
that if it had not been for the Civil 
War in all probability the plan 
would have been fully carried into 
effect. 

The distinction of being the first 
American institution to reach the 
decision to eliminate completely 
freshman and sophomore work ap- 
parently belongs to the University 
of Georgia, where the plan was for- 
mally adopted by the trustees in 
1859. It is interesting to notice that 
the formulation of the plan was not 
the work of a university president 
or of professional educators, but of 
a layman, the chairman of the pru- 
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dential committee, a practicing at- 
torney. 

The situation is described in a 
volume written by E. Merton Coul- 
ter, professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, College Life in 
the Old South, which was published 
in 1928. The author had access to 
faculty and trustee minutes and 
many other original sources and his 
volume is fully documented. Perti- 
nent extracts are quoted below. To 
understand them fully it should be 
stated that “Franklin College” was 
the undergraduate liberal arts divi- 
sion of the University prior to the 
Civil War, and “Rock College” was 
the preparatory school, designated 
after 1869 as the University High 
School, which later developed into 
the State Normal School and 
Georgia State Teachers College. Ma- 
terial included in quotation marks 
is quoted from the “Programme of 
an Enlarged Organization of the 
University of Georgia,” a fourteen- 
page report made in 1859, by Wil- 
liam L. Mitchell, the attorney re- 
ferred to above.? 


In 1859 William L. Mitchell, chair- 
man of the prudential committee, for- 
mulated a program which made a 
complete break with past arrange- 
ments. He was much obsessed with 
the idea that the students coming to 
Franklin College were entirely too 
young and “the foundation of failure, 
if not of ruin, is laid in the Freshman 
and Sophomore years of College life.”’ 
He would therefore abolish these two 
classes in Franklin College, and trans- 
fer the work to an institute which 
“might be properly ranked as a gym- 
nasium,” where the youths should “be 
watched over night and day, till fully 


2E. M. Coulter, College Life in the Old 
South, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1928, pp. 260-63. Quoted by special 
permission of the author. 


prepared for the Junior Class” ip 
Franklin College. The old university 
idea would be incorporated into the 
new organization. There was to be 
the college proper, consisting of only 
juniors and seniors; and the following 
University schools should be set up: 
the Medical College of Georgia, the law 
school, the agricultural school, and the 
school of engineering and applied 
mathematics. An additional feature 
was the encouragement to men of 
wealth to establish scholarships, fel- 
lowships, and _ professorships. The 
following degrees should be granted: 
Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Bache- 
lor of Laws, Doctor of Medicine, Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, Doctor of Divinity, 
and Doctor of Laws. This array of 
schools with twenty professors would 
“exhibit the University of Georgia be- 
fore the public in an attitude alto- 
gether desirable.” 

The trustees accepted this plan in 
1859, and the next year changed the 
title of the chief executive of the Uni- 
versity to chancellor. This officer was 
to have as his assistant the “President 
of the College” (later termed vice- 
chancellor) who should look after 
the University while the chancellor 
was making himself generally useful 
throughout the state, for it was now to 
be his duty not to spend his time teach- 
ing classes but to awaken the state 
along the line of education, and to be- 
come a leader of statewide influence— 
as indeed had been the intentions of 
the founders of the University..... 

It seemed that the University was 
about to enter into a new life, with a 
new organization, a new director, and 
a new system of rules; for the old rules 
were greatly amended by this time. 
. ... To carry out the new frame- 
work of the institution the law school 
was set up in 1859, and the “Collegiate 
Institute” was fast nearing completion 
by 1860. The prospects for the new 
University were now different from 
what they had been a half dozen years 
previously, and, therefore, they must 
have been brighter; but the Civil War 
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was now rapidly approaching to cut 
short this as well as many another 
hopeful development in the South. 


With the outbreak of the Civil 
War, the student body of the insti- 
tution decreased rapidly, but a vig- 
orous effort was made to continue 
college work even on a greatly re- 
stricted basis. In June 1861 the 
Law School was closed. In May 
1862 examinations were given to 
the two seniors in Franklin College 
who had not gone to war. In July 
1862 there were thirty-nine stu- 
dents whom the Confederate draft 
had left to be educated. In spite of 
this shrinkage, however, part of the 
plans for elimination were carried 
out in 1862, the freshman class 
being transferred from the Univer- 
sity to “Rock College.” As a result 
of this transfer and further calls 
to military service in 1863 there 
were only twenty students, only one 
of whom was a senior. In the fall 
of 1863 the University opened with 
forty students, owing to the trans- 
fer of the freshman class back to 
the University. A few weeks later, 
however, following the capture of 
Chattanooga by Union troops, the 
University was closed and was not 
reopened until 1866. Plans for the 
development of the group of asso- 
ciated professional schools to con- 
stitute the University were gradu- 
ally worked out, but the abolition 
of the freshman and sophomore 
work as an integral part of the 
University seems to have been for- 
gotten—at any rate no further men- 
tion of it is found in Professor 
Coulter’s book.® 

In a personal letter to the writer 


*See Coulter, op. cit., pp. 311-12, 329- 
31, for the information summarized in 
this paragraph. 
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(June 13, 1935), Professor Coulter 
states that Mr. Mitchell remained a 
trustee of the University until his 
death in 1882. Regarding his motive 
for the proposed segregation, Pro- 
fessor Coulter says: 


As far as I can determine now, Mit- 
chell’s reason for the reorganization 
was largely the desire to get the young 
boys who made up so large a part of 
the freshman and sophomore classes, 
away from the larger boys in the other 
classes. Students entered the Univer- 
sity as early as their thirteenth year. 
Mitchell felt that these boys ought to 
be segregated into another place and 
school—that I think was his impelling 
motive. Time and again concern was 
expressed about the “tender” age of 
the young boys in the University. 


Professor Coulter states it as his 
opinion that the University would 
have gone forward under the re- 
organization with the complete 
abolition of the freshman and soph- 
omore work in the institution had 
it not been for the Civil War. 





GROWTH IN TEXAS 


In the number of junior colleges, 
Texas ranks second among the 
states, yielding in that respect to 
California only. With the approval 
this year of Hockaday Junior Col- 
lege of Dallas and Lee Junior Col- 
lege of Goose Creek, the three 
groups of accredited junior colleges 
and the number in each group are 
now as follows: private and denom- 
inational, eighteen; public or mu- 
nicipal, seventeen; under control of 
A. & M. College, two. The State 
Board of Education has recently ap- 
proved the establishment of public 
or municipal junior colleges at Kil- 
gore, Corpus Christi, and Galveston. 
—Texas Outlook. 
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LEGALIZATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Full legalization of the public 
junior college was provided for in 
an act of the last legislature of 
South Carolina. This act author- 
ized independent or special school 
districts, upon a three-fourths vote 
of the electors, to establish and 
maintain junior college courses to 
consist of not more than two years 
of work beyond a four-year high- 
school course, and legalized any 
such junior college already estab- 
lished in said districts. School dis- 
tricts whose limits are co-extensive 
with the limits of any city of 5,000 
inhabitants or more may when au- 
thorized by a majority vote of the 
electors establish or discontinue a 
junior college. The State Depart- 
ment of Education is vested with 
the same supervision and control 
of such junior colleges as it now has 
over other departments of the pub- 
lic schoo! system. The Act limited 
the establishment of junior colleges 
to districts with over $1,000,000 as- 
sessed valuation which maintain 
an accredited high school; and re- 
quired the approval of the State 
Department of Education, which 
shall send a representative to visit 
the district applying for establish- 
ment of such college and who shall 
make a report to the department. 
It requires each district maintain- 
ing a junior college to employ a jun- 
ior college dean and at least two 
junior college teachers who, to- 
gether with the superintendent, 
shall constitute the faculty of the 
junior college. The legislature in 
this act prescribed certain stand- 


ards for the maintenance and oper- 
ation of public junior colleges as 
to building space, library and labo- 
ratory facilities, duties of dean, the 
issuance of diplomas, length of 
term and recitation periods, schol- 
astic and professional teaching of 
faculty, and the admission of stu- 
dents. It limited admission to two 
classes of students: (1) regular 
students who have completed a 
full high-school course, and (2) 
special students who wish to pur- 
sue special courses of college rank 
and who are deemed fully qualified 
to do so. Unfortunately, state aid 
for the maintenance of junior col- 
leges was expressly denied. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Research projects, one of which 
already has brought an award of 
$100 and national recognition, are 
being conducted by all members of 
the science department of the San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College, 
California. 

The award, made to Dr. N. W. 
Cummings, chairman of the depart- 
ment, by Sigma Xi, national honor- 
ary scientific society, is for his work 
in conducting a series of experi- 
ments on the measurement of the 
evaporation of water, and the meas- 
urement of sunshine. 

During the past three years, an- 
other member of the college science 
department, C. E. Griffin, has in- 
vestigated the effect of fluorine on 
the growth and development of 
bones. This subject has attracted 
the attention of the American 
Chemical Society, as it has been 
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known for several years that the 
presence of fluorine in drinking 
water, if in excess of one part per 
million, is likely to cause a certain 
prown mottling of the teeth. 

Walter J. Yeaton, geologist, is 
working on three separate projects, 
one of which is an experiment to 
determine the structure and history 
of the pre-Cambrian rocks in the 
Needles area. Mr. Yeaton expects 
to find these rocks the oldest in 
the United States. Another problem 
on which he is working involves an 
investigation to determine the struc- 
ture and stratigraphy of the Santa 
Ynez mountains north of Santa 
Barbara. He also is experimenting 
on fluorescence as an aid in deter- 
mining minerals. 

The principal research work of 
Elton R. Edge, instructor in zZo- 
ology, is in the field of mammalogy. 
Mr. Edge has had a number of sci- 
entific articles published. In addi- 
tion, he has collected scores of San 
Bernardino County birds and mam- 
mals for the vertebrate collections 
of the college. 

An extensive study in water 
moulds is being made by Dr. J. V. 
Harvey, instructor in botany. Dr. 
Harvey is the first scientist to iso- 
late water moulds from dry dirt, 
and his latest research project is 
along another line of this same 
work. In the course of his experi- 
ments, he has isolated eight new 
species of fungi. Among the experi- 
ments he plans to make will be a 
study on marine fungi, which very 
few scientists have ever attempted. 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING RIGHTS 


The Third Yearbook of School 
Law, edited and published by M. M. 
Chambers, contains a summary of 
the power of a junior college to con- 
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duct a commercial enterprise as 
determined in the Tennessee courts 
in the case of State v. Southern Jun- 
ior College. The following abstract 
of the case, written by Alexander 
Brody, is quoted: 


The power of an incorporated jun- 
ior college included the power to build 
and maintain a literary or scientific 
institution such as a college or univer- 
sity with the power to confer degrees. 
The charter further provided that the 
means, assets, income, or other prop- 
erty of the corporation should not be 
employed for any other purpose than 
to accomplish the legitimate objects of 
its creation and that it should not 
possess the power to buy or sell prod- 
ucts, or engage in any kind of trading. 
A suit was brought in the name of the 
state on the relation of a number of 
citizens of Chattanooga engaged in 
printing business, to enjoin the South- 
ern Junior College from carrying on 
the business of commercial printing. 
It was held in Tennessee that the col- 
lege is not authorized to conduct com- 
mercial printing in competition with 
commercial printers. The court pointed 
out that there was obviously no ex- 
press power conferred upon the col- 
lege by its charter to operate a com- 
mercial printing shop, and that no 
such authority could be implied from 
the powers granted since the carrying 
on of the business of commercial 
printing had no reasonable relation to 
the conduct of the school. In order 
that the school may be entitled to op- 
erate the printing shop as formerly, it 
must obtain additional authority from 
the state legislature. 


MICHIGAN LAW 


A circular from the Department 
of Public Instruction in Michigan 
reports the passage of a new law 
enabling school districts to pay jun- 
ior college tuition and permitting 
counties to aid school-district col- 
leges. Authorization for payment 
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of tuition is by a majority vote of 
electors in a district and may be 
for a part or the whole of the tu- 
ition. The law permits payment 
only to the nearest school district 
maintaining. a legally established 
junior college. The school district 
may also provide transportation to 
and from the junior college. Pay- 
ment is authorized up to fifty dol- 
lars annually “per unit of mem- 
bership.” 


FLORIDA PLAN 


In a recent statement regarding 
the new General College of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, the president, 
John J. Tigert, says: 


While many features of the Florida 
plan have been adapted from experi- 
ments and procedures in other Euro- 
pean and American institutions, we 
believe that Florida is the first state 
university to undertake to require all 
students to pass through two years of 
general training such as is provided 
by our general college. We assume 
that a broad foundation of general 
education is needed by all students 
alike. Both in other colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States and in 
the University of Florida, 50 per cent 
of all students drop out by the end 
of the second year and only one-third 
of those who begin finally graduate. 
We believe that both those who drop 
out and those who finally complete 
our requirements for degrees can be 
benefited by a liberal ground work 
of two years’ preparation. 


FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE 


The American Council on Edu- 
cation announces the establishment 
of a Financial Advisory Service. 
The purposes of this service are to 
offer advice and assistance to edu- 
cational institutions, systems, con- 
trolling bodies, and agencies in 
regard to their financial problems, 
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and to study these problems with a 
view to developing policies and 
standards of practice. 

Some of the specific problems 
with which the service will deal 
are (1) financial report forms, in- 
cluding those of junior colleges: 
(2) forms of financial reports used 
by governmental and other con- 
trolling bodies and centralized edu- 
cational agencies; (3) accounting 
procedures and systems, especially 
their adaptation and modification 
to produce the types of reports rec- 
ommended by the National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports for In- 
stitutions of Higher Education; (4) 
budget making and accounting for 
budgetary control; (5) trends in the 
distribution of expenditures of col- 
leges and universities among the 
various functions performed, and of 
income among the various sources; 
(6) the unit cost of instruction; (7) 
costs of education in relation to na- 
tional income and to the costs of 
other functions of government; (8) 
the administration of endowment 
and student loan funds. George E. 
Van Dyke has been named technical 
associate in charge of the Washing- 
ton office at 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. Inquiries should 
be addressed to him. 


VOCATIONAL DAY 


To help the students to gain an 
idea of the vocation in which they 
are interested, Vocational Day, 
under the general direction of the 
guidance department of Pasadena 
Junior College (California), was 
held in November. Representing 
every department in the_ school, 
speakers whose life work is in va- 
rious vocations gave lectures in 
meetings held in various places on 
the campus. Miss Ida E. Hawes, 
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dean of guidance, said, “Vocational 
Day is enjoyed more by students 
than any other annual event pre- 
sented by the college.” As a prelim- 
inary to the affair, a survey of what 
the students in the various depart- 
ments intended to take up as a life 
work was made. It was found that 
the business and secretarial depart- 
ments were the most desired. Fol- 
lowing those came the social sci- 
ences, biological science, physical 
science, and mathematics. 


WICHITA FALLS BUILDING 


Citizens of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
placed their approval on a bond is- 
sue for the construction of a new 
junior college plant in an election 
in November by an overwhelming 
vote of 872 for the bonds and 111 
against. Under the terms of the 
federal grant, the national govern- 
ment will furnish $157,000 without 
repayment requirements, while the 
college district provides the $200,- 
000 voted in the bond issue. Definite 
plans have been made regarding the 
architecture of the buildings. Forty 
acres of land have been donated by 
N. H. Martin and W. B. Hamilton. 
The building itself is being designed 
by Voelcker and Dixon, Wichita 
Falls architects. Its architecture is 
to be of the Spanish type. It will 
house classrooms, lecture rooms, 
laboratories, library, manual train- 
ing, bathing facilities, administra- 
tion offices, and all other depart- 
ments and activities incident to a 
junior college. The campus will be 
beautifully landscaped. 


TALKING MOTION PICTURES 


The biological and physical sci- 
ence departments of South Side 
Junior College, Chicago, from Oc- 
tober to Christmas joined in show- 
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ing three talking motion pictures 
weekly. This is the outgrowth of 
an experiment conducted at the 
College last year by the Board of 
Education. 

The chemistry and physics pic- 
tures were produced under the sci- 
entific supervision of Professors 
Harry B. Linion and Hermann I. 
Schlesinger, of the University of 
Chicago. Some of the _ pictures 
shown in this field were “Oxidation 
and Reduction,” “Molecular Theory 
of Matter,” “Electrostatics,” and 
two reels on the subject of “Sound.” 
The geology pictures were produced 
by the Harvard Film Foundation 
and presented geology in its dy- 
namic aspects. Some of the pictures 
shown were “The Earth’s Rocky 
Crust,” “The Work of Running 
Water,” and “The Wearing Away 
of Land.” 


YAKIMA IMPROVEMENTS 


Because of a generous gift from 
Mr. Alexander Miller, Yakima Val- 
ley Junior College began its eighth 
year in a completely remodeled and 
redecorated building, with much 
new equipment and many new 
books. More books will be pur- 
chased, and magazines and news- 
papers will be added to the library. 
Approximately $5,000 was spent in 
improving the building, and $3,500 
was set aside for books and equip- 
ment. 


DORMITORIES AUTHORIZED 


Recent legislation in California 
permits any junior college district 
to construct and maintain dormi- 
tories to provide quarters to be 
rented to students. Formerly such 
authorization was limited to county 
or joint county junior colleges. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIETIES 


Last year for the first time the Janu- 
ary issue of the Journal contained a 
directory of national junior college 
honor societies and social fraternities 
and sororities. This feature seems to 
have been of sufficient value to warrant 
revising it annually for publication in 
the directory number of the Journal. 
Accordingly material for it has been 
assembled again this year. Replies 
were received to requests for informa- 
tion from the president or secretary of 
all organizations listed below except 
two, Beta Phi Gamma and Rho Delta 
Epsilon. The information given for 
these two societies is repeated from 
last year’s directory. 

One of the officers of the National 
Junior College Panhellenic wrote as 
follows: 

The members of the National Junior 
College Panhellenic appreciate your co- 
operation and feel sure that on investiga- 
tion that we are sponsoring organizations 
that are character-building and encourag- 
ing to higher scholastic interests. We have 
always regretted that many of the leaders 
in the Association have not investigated 
but have judged us by some local organi- 
zation with whom they had connections. 
We also suffer from some unpopular and 
personal feelings toward the high-school 
and university fraternal organizations. 
Our system was built to meet the needs of 
the junior college student and we declare 
that our policies and training are very dif- 
ferent from any other similar groups. 


Below will be found pertinent infor- 
mation regarding eight honor societies 
and six social organizations, the ar- 
rangement in each group being alpha- 
betical. WALTER CrosBy EELLS 


HONORARY SOCIETIES 
Alpha Mu Gamma 
Foreign Language Honorary Society 


Organized—1931; international since 
1934 


Existing chapters—nine 

President—Miss Marea Goddard, Los 
Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, 
California 

Secretary — Miss Josephine Indovina, 
Los Angeles Junior College, Los An- 
geles, California 

Publication—Alpha Mu Gamma Scroll, 
issued semi-annually; editor, Ruth 
Mildred Tolin, Los Angeles Junior 
College, Los Angeles, California 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary 

Alpha Pi Epsilon 

Honorary Secretarial Society 

Organized—1933 

Existing chapters—three 

President—Leonard Laidlaw, 855 N, 
Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Secretary—Elsie Pillé, 855 N. Vermont 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California 

Publication—Alpha Pi Epsilon Hon- 
orary Secretarial Society, semi-an- 
nual mimeographed brochure 

Inquiries should be addressed to Flor- 
ence Manning, 4646 Maubert Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California 


Beta Phi Gamma 


Journalistic Honorary Fraternity 

Organized—1933 

Existing chapters—twelve 

President—James P. Beasom, Jr., Glen- 
dale Junior College, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia 

Secretary—tTerrence H. Ellsworth, 644 
Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia 

Publication—Black and White, issued 
quarterly; editor, Mrs. Lucille P. 
Grening, 3 Sentell Terrace, Santa 
Barbara, California 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary 


Delta Psi Omega 


Honorary Dramatic Fraternity 
Organized—1927 
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Existing chapters—ninety-six 

President—lIrene Childrey Hoch, Mo- 
desto Junior College, California 

Secretary—Paul F. Opp, Box 347, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia 

Publication—The Playbill of Delta Psi 
Omega, published annually (au- 
tumn); editor, Paul F. Opp 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Central Office, Box 347, Fairmont, 
West Virginia 


Phi Rho Pi 


Forensic Honorary Society 

Organized—April 1928 

Existing chapters — fifty-nine active; 
five inactive 

President—Maude Ramm, Duluth Jun- 
ior College, Duluth, Minnesota 

Secretary—Mrs. C. E. Mariner, Britton, 
Oklahoma 

Publication — Phi Rho Pi Persuader, 
published quarterly; editor, P. Mel- 
vile Larson, Hutchinson Junior Col- 
lege, Hutchinson, Kansas 

Inquiries may be addressed either to 
the president or to the secretary 


Phi Sigma Alpha 

Junior College Social Science Honor 
Society 

Organized—1933 

Existing chapters—four 

The national organization is not yet 
completed. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Professor L. E. Roberts, 
West Georgia College, Genola, Geor- 
gia; or to L. L. Beeman, Santa Ana 
Junior College, Santa Ana, California 


Phi Theta Kappa 


General Scholastic Honorary Society 

Organized—1918; national recognition, 
1918; officially approved by the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, 1929 

Existing chapters—sixty-eight active 

President — Miss Laura E. Calmer, 
Northeastern Oklahoma Junior Col- 
lege, Miami, Oklahoma 

Secretary—Mrs. Margaret Mosal, Can- 
ton, Mississippi 

Publication—Phi Theta Kappa Bulle- 
tin, issued semi-annually 
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Inquiries should be addressed to the 

secretary 
Rho Delta Epsilon 

Political Science Honorary Society 

Organized—1931 

Existing chapters—three active; two 
alumni 

President—Elmer Williams, Los An- 
geles Junior College, Los Angeles, 
California 

Secretary—Miss Jane Goodale, 1007 El 
Paso Avenue, Los Angeles, California 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary 





SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
National Junior College Panhellenic 


A federation of the six social frater- 
nities and sororities listed below. 


Organized—September, 1914 

Executive Chairman—Edward R. Mc- 
Guire, 4564 Oakenwald Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Secretary — Miss Esther L. McBride, 
7308 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois 
Six standing committees, with chair- 

men as follows: 

Eligibility and Nationalization — Miss 
Esther L. McBride, 7358 Vernon Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois 

Scholarship Standard Survey — Mrs. 
Anthony Bott, 1317 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, East St. Louis, Illinois 

College Panhellenic — Miss Virginia 
Wiseman, Maywood, Missouri 

Publicity — Miss Dorothy Knappen- 
berger, 1329 South Newport Avenue, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Social Conditions—Miss Helen Froe- 








lich, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri 
Alumni Relations— Edward R. Mc- 


Guire, 4564 Oakenwald Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Publication—-The Panhellenic Bulletin, 
issued annually 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
executive chairman 


Eta Upsilon Gamma 
Organized—1901 
Existing chapters—eight active; seven 
alumnae 
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President—Miss Susie L. Patton, 11 
Pinkney Street, Greenville, South 
Carolina 

Secretary—Miss Esther McBride, 7358 
Vernon Avenue, Chicago, [Illinois 

Publications—The Adamas, published 
annually; editor, Miss Susie L. Pat- 
ton. A History was printed in 1931 
in commemoration of the thirtieth 
anniversary of the sorority 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary 


Kappa Delta Phi 


Organized—1921 

Existing chapters —four active; two 
alumnae 

President — Miss Dorothy Knappen- 
berger, 1329 South Newport Avenue, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Secretary—Miss Frances Ballard, 800 
North Elm Avenue, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia 

Publications— The Torch, published 
annually; The Eagle’s Wings, issued 
three times a year; editor, Miss Doro- 
thy Knappenberger 

Inquiries—should be addressed to the 
president 


Phi Sigma Nu 


Organized—February 1927 

Existing chapters—six 

President—Edward R. McGuire, 4564 
Oakenwald Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Secretary—B. Nisle Meyer, 1529 East 
Marquette Road, Chicago, Illinois 

Publication—The Phi Sigma Nu, is- 
sued semi-annually; editor, Edward 
R. McGuire 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 


Sigma Iota Chi 

Organized—1903 

Existing chapters —twenty-three ac- 
tive; ten alumnae 

President—Mrs. A. E. Bott, 1317 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, East St. Louis, Mis- 
sourl 

Secretary—Mrs. I. M. Cox, Box 70-A, 
Crestline Heights, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama 

Publications—The Parchment, issued 
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quarterly; editor, Miss Rachel Marks, 
Ivor, Virginia; The Scroll, issued five 
times annually; editor, Mrs. I. M. Cox 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 


Theta Tau Epsilon 


Organized—1922 

Existing chapters—nine active; five 
inactive 

President—Mrs. James A. Hunter, 748 
Kirkman, Lake Charles, Louisiana 

Secretary — Miss Virginia Wiseman, 
Maywood, Missouri 

Publication—The Kite, published semi- 
annually; editor, Miss Mary Jo Arpe, 
3948 Connecticut Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Inquiries should be addressed to Miss 
Maurine Hebert, Grand Historian, 
2617 James Street, Shreveport, Lou- 
isiana 

Zeta Mu Epsilon 

Organized—1921 

Existing chapters—four active 

President—Miss Josephine Flanagan, 
Independence, Missouri 

Secretary—Mrs. T. T. MacLiver, 507 
Prospect, Trinidad, Colorado 

Publications—The Evergreen, a maga- 
zine issued annually, and the Zeta 
Mule, an alumnae newsletter, issued 
irregularly; editor, Miss Alma Block- 
som, Summit, Mississippi 

Inquiries may be addressed either to 
the president or to the secretary 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


The “typical” library of the junior 
college in the United States is housed 
and administered in connection with 
the local high-school library; occupies 
a fireproof building; is open 49 hours 
a week; has accommodations for seat- 
ing 73 readers; contains 744 feet of 
shelving; has 5,618 books and space 
for 2,264 additional volumes; has an 
annual budget of $1,853, or 7.7 per cent 
of the total institutional budget, or 
$8.29 per student enrolled; has annual 
accessions of 320 volumes; receives 39 
current periodicals; and is in charge 
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of a full-time librarian with consider- 
able library school training. The me- 
dian enrollment in this “typical” jun- 
ior college is 167 students. 

These are median figures derived 
from an analysis of 288 replies re- 
ceived by the Carnegie Advisory 
Group on Junior College Libraries up 
to November 1 from junior colleges in 
all parts of the country who were 
asked last spring to submit detailed 
information regarding their libraries. 
Additional replies are anticipated be- 
fore the Advisory Group makes a final 
analysis and interpretation of them. 
The ones already received were stud- 
ied by the members of the Group at a 
special meeting held in Ann Arbor, 
November 8, to discover’ general 
trends. The writer was authorized 
to make a preliminary analysis of 
some of the more significant informa- 
tion. In the summaries of various 
features reported below the entire 
group of 288 replies have been used 
in each case, but frequently informa- 
tion is lacking concerning certain 
items in some of the reports. The dif- 
ference between the totals given be- 
low and 288 indicates the number who 
failed to furnish the particular infor- 
mation under consideration. 


ADMINISTRATION 


In 167 cases it was reported that the 
junior college and high-school libra- 
ries were combined; in 87 cases the 
junior college library is entirely sepa- 
rated; in 34 cases no information was 
given. 


FIREPROOF BUILDING 


Over three-quarters of the libraries 
were reported as being housed in fire- 
proof buildings, 185 answering “yes” 
to this question and only 55 “no.” 


HOURS OPEN 


Wide variation was found in the 
number of hours per week that the 
libraries are open for use, varying 
from three institutions which reported 
only 20 hours per week to one which 
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offers its facilities to readers 98 hours 
per week. Two-thirds of them are 
open from 40 to 60 hours per week, 
the median being 49% hours. Follow- 
ing is a tabular summary: 


Range Number of 
(Hours) Colleges 
RE cts ee cess eeuoewnewess 4 
Ee re 19 
RE .Asarcdekesawedadastoies 102 
Dt Kivtawiaakeeewisweaweks 59 
DE 464A vseneesndennikeeadwns 35 
DE £04s40ssddedwnmansaneds 10 
DE tnanteeaeeewanaeuaded 7 
DE kvteskeneaeckewensnaanen 4 
240 


CAPACITY FOR READERS 


The maximum seating capacity re- 
ported was 470, the median being 73. 
A summary follows: 


Range Number of 
(Number) Colleges 
SP lr 464040000 Keeeddneceunns 68 

Se hte seeeeresceoedanes eas 119 
DE $6.4+00cc0s05e Cane siaws 35 
 64.4400900066000000084 8 
 <ccepceeershavaducedivne 10 
DE K<cinnenneeneegecessons 4 
DG bacedceesiuncinsesseans 2 

246 


AMOUNT OF SHELVING 


The amount of shelving reported 
varies from only 40 feet to four in- 
stitutions with over 5,000 feet, the 
maximum being 6,758 feet. A summary 
is given below: 


Range Number of 
(Feet) Colleges 
See ‘CP ksecsndseniasannas 7 
ee We 8 esndekdwkeeiasuns 5 
i oe ee eee eee 10 
i Mi viedcéenbawedesseas 13 
ee Weekssrawecanecneens 15 
Ce Ss. epee dene eunle 30 
ei ee ike 29 
Te Beh en ceineueewows 27 
Se Ml 6504406 000e0cKawur 19 
Ce Cr ci cecdaneGeeuncees 8 
SE cnt eexkavcbeniwnee 42 
EE eka tcnseneennennns 17 
I re ee 9 
EE <i canceenenccnwaaans 5 
CE 66ect ect aacnnwowns 2 
PEE 2.k6¢-0¢nee0ess0e000% 2 
PE 666K eddAeeOOO 2 

242 
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NUMBER OF VOLUMES 


Where the junior college library 
was administered in connection with 
the high school, the number of vol- 
umes in the junior college division 
was asked for, but this information 
was furnished in only 63 cases. The 
median number reported was 3,250, 
with three having over 10,000 volumes 
each in the junior college division and 
one with 25,000. 

Reports from 81 institutions with 
separate junior college libraries indi- 
cated a median almost twice as large, 
6,250, with fourteen over 10,000 vol- 
umes each, the largest having 28,500 
volumes. Details are summarized be- 
low for the two groups: 


Range Junior College 

(Volumes) Division Separate 
De SP sececewscveces 4 0 
ae Sle 6sesennnekaues 3 2 
Se Re 660s v0cssenese 7 6 
ee CD oc wacdduceeawee 12 5 
Be Bee cc ccceciccanes 16 7 
Ge Ee on ccccsesceccws 7 6 
ee Bee vsvccecencewes 4 13 
SS eer 5 6 
ee TO ciapceusceeees 1 8 
Be Gee occ ssccsescess 0 9 
ee TD bce ew eeeecncon 0 5 
SRP EGO oko scscvscsece. 2 7 
SE MRe 6c bc wie seecese 0 6 
BPD ccnccsossscvce 1 1 
63 81 


ADDITIONAL VOLUMES 


One institution reported that it had 
space available for adding 50,000 vol- 


Range Number of 

(Volumes) Colleges 
x ME ackavcaaaweavunes 65 
rr 42 
ED hse sad enneenee eee 36 
ORD 6c kcencnkwen cown's 26 
ee ree 11 
Te ee Te ee 17 
6,000— 6,999 ..........--.-2-- 3 
ee MD sc ccceecbownne ewes 6 
ee BE bcecscedeueesaone 3 
Pe ED vce eceavasnceesee 1 
DRONE 606s ceessconosees 18 
DRO oc se ccccecesecses 3 
DME cnc cedeewe ween eee 0 
CMD ba sce ks eewciewees 1 
CSOD 6.66 cts cccesecoses 1 


umes but the median figure was much 
lower, only 2,264. Distribution of re. 
ported additional capacity is given 
above. 


ANNUAL BUDGET 


The amount of the annual budget 
was reported as varying from $100 
to $19,047, with a median figure of 
$1,853. A summary follows: 


Range Number of 

(Dollars) Colleges 
De GP 6bsnecceneesseeus 14 
See «Fe veecscanseeweeesan 33 
ee 63 
Re CED keubesecenamae san 50 
Ce 6-640 e seed eeewewes 18 
Ce Se os 66 eresednscenwn 6 
Dl TD 6 obs vedsccwcences 12 
OE 668s es cedneesennn 3 
SRO HEISE 6 ccecccveseesseees 1 
200 


More significant than the total li- 
brary budget, however, is the percent- 
age of the total institutional budget 
used for library purposes. This was 
reported as varying from only 1.2 per 
cent to 30.7 per cent, with a median 
of 7.7 per cent. Almost half of the 
institutions reporting on this item (90 
of 188) gave a figure between 5 and 
10 per cent. A summary follows: 


Range Number of 

(Percentage) Colleges 
oD f Peererer Terr Terre eS 4 
SS ee ee 15 
CC 2460060 06 tekcnsscens 45 
ee Sie 2 5tssventeneewaeneas 34 
OS lf Be ee eres eee 38 
PED 264650450006604 oe euOs 17 
SE 6.40% 0040es eee nsenes 15 
DOPED £4006 sdb une coeciness 10 
OEE 6444044 00%04K0004008 5 
SO 6646606 64s sewn esaees 2 
ee 2 
UE 46n00enndensencunnss 1 
188 


Another budgetary measure which 
has considerable interest and signifi- 
cance is the amount per student en- 
rolled. This has been computed and 
shows wide variations from $1.00 per 
student to $101.00 per student, the 
latter figure, however, being reported 
for an institution enrolling only 8 jun- 
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ior college students. The median figure 
is $8.29, while half of the institutions 
are found with budgets between $5.00 
and $13.00 per student. A summary 


follows: 

Range Number of 
(Dollars) Colleges 
Slee. Bie £6h0s 0 eaksvescas 5 
Fe reer rere eer 9 
Te PCP OeT TTT eT TTT 15 
Sie Ga 245 sckededndans 19 
Se Pewee ry err Tr er 21 
Sa «Gee ace kbwidewesincs 14 
7 Bue steseetseaeen tes 12 
ee GD 60604 hese sheen we 14 
FPPC CTC CTT Te Tere 13 

See Se a 4W kw sb e eK euws 8 
ce SS ewer reer rere TT 8 
= Se 5 Perr ee Tee Te Te 8 
8 Se Peer errr Te eer 12 
re SS errr rr ee rer er 4 
See DE 2 asks ce dkacdosuns 3 
2 Sf Beer ree 4 
of Se Sarre rrr ere er 6 
Se De 466406606 5400008 2 
ere eT ee ee 3 
Pe Se acc dadanecisevne 9 
ee Me abe c db dnceadepava 2 
Ce Ge bse eeesacseseca 1 
ee Ge 806640085 00%0%00 2 
eee Grae bébé kee dee eeeeeaa 3 
Pe FEM prdndossseceaess 0 
See TE oss cu vatSes Sacer 1 
Se SD 46-0 6'5d8s0 0065408 0 
pK SPT T CUT C TET Te 1 
199 


ANNUAL ACCESSIONS 


Annual accessions for each of the 
past five years were asked for. The 
median figure for the average annual 
accessions was only 320 volumes per 
year with a maximum of 5,100. A sum- 
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PERIODICALS 


The maximum number of periodi- 
cals taken by any junior college li- 
brary was 187; the median number 
39. The distribution was as follows: 


Range Number of 
(Periodicals) Colleges 

te W kéandesenseasenwonwens 17 
6 teehee tener adh etes cus 25 
2 Ge c6eeesaveeaweaneaseawas 41 
Bt bbs eens eehaennneeened 45 
re ee 33 
ee Se 6460506444004 20R00R KR 17 
SOG binkesedeeeeeeecaweeen 17 
ee GP 460040 0eeeionneesadkes 16 
Se bse eee heebennie sade 13 
ee bt eke thank ek deed 7 
SE 400004 sdoeeenneancsens 8 
SE 6446 KAKO ERE KOM DORE 2 
ED hsh6dwsseeeseedecenwss 5 
246 


LIBRARY STAFF 

In the libraries combined with high 
schools the largest staff reported was 
one of three full-time and eight part- 
time members; in the separate junior 
college libraries one of five full-time 
and one part-time members. A total of 
221 full-time and 136 part-time libra- 
rians was reported in all of the in- 
stitutions. In almost half of the junior 
colleges a single full-time librarian is 


mary follows: 


Range 
(Volumes) 
0—- 49 
50- 99 
100— 199 
200-— 299 
300- 399 
400— 499 
500-— 599 
600-— 699 
700— 799 
800-— 899 
900-— 999 


1,000-1,499 
1,500-1,999 
9,000—5,999 


Number of 
Colleges 


ee*eeoe<eses#ees#es8sge#e#ee#8e*ee?#e#8e?e# 


Junior 
College Junior 
Staff Members and High College 
School Separate 
Number Combined 
2 ck ctasniannanaee 79 41 
eee 8 9 
PD 6.6 0464040600000 68 4 3 
0 Se eee 0 1 
' 1 full-time; 1 part-time..... 10 3 
1 full-time; 2 part-time..... 4 1 
1 full-time; 3 part-time..... 2 0 
2 full-time; 1 part-time..... 1 3 
3 full-time; 1 part-time..... 2 0 
3 full-time; 8 part-time..... 1 0 
5 full-time; 1 part-time..... 0 1 
0 full-time; 1 part-time..... 36 11 
0 full-time; 2 part-time..... 10 6 
0 full-time; 3 pari-time..... 1 0 
0 full-time; 5 part-time..... 2 0 
I 9 0 
169 79 
Training 
Number trained, full-time... 79 62 
Number trained, part-time... 25 6 
Percentage trained, full-time. 59% 71% 


Percentage trained, part-time 23% 23% 
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employed. In almost a third of them 
there is no full-time librarian. About 
two-thirds of the full-time librarians 
report some library school training, 
but such training is characteristic of 
less than a quarter of the part-time 
staff members. The situation in the 
two types of institutions is summa- 
rized above. 


CONCLUSION 


From a perusal of the summaries 
given above any junior college libra- 
rian can tell with little trouble where 
her library stands in comparison 
with almost three hundred others in 
each of several significant features. 
It should be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that the data as given constitute 
norms, not standards. They tell what 
junior college libraries are—not what 
they should be. An authoritative state- 
ment of desirable standards for junior 
college libraries must await a more 
complete collection of data and the 
skilled interpretation of them on the 
part of competent men in the library 
field working under the direction of 
the Carnegie Advisory Group. Until 
such standards are available the 
preliminary information summarized 
above should be of considerable in- 
terest and significance, not only to 
junior college librarians themselves, 
but to the whole library profession. 
They can be studied with profit, too, 
by junior college administrators who 
often do not realize the importance of 
the library in plans for the develop- 
ment of their institutions and in the 
formulation of their annual budgets. 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


WILL ROGERS MEMORIAL 


Sunday, November 3, marked a gala 
day for the faculty and cadets of Kem- 
per Military School at Boonville, Mis- 
souri, when more than one thousand 
visitors gathered in the Johnston field- 
house to do honor to the late William 
Penn (Will) Rogers, who attended 
Kemper from 1896 to 1898. 


An appropriate memorial program 
was presented with nineteen of Will 
Rogers’ classmates at Kemper return- 
ing for the memorial day events, in- 
cluding a dinner for the distinguished 
visitors. Members of the Rogers family 
were invited for the occasion but were 
unable to attend, owing to illness in the 
immediate family. 

Judge Roy D. Williams of Boonville, 
classmate of Will Rogers, spoke of 
Will’s career as a cadet at Kemper, 
David R. Milsten, of the Tulsa (Okla- 
homa) World and author of “An Ap- 
preciation of Will Rogers,” delivered 
an address paying high tribute to one 
of Kemper’s most distinguished grad- 
uates. 

At the conclusion of the program 
Colonel A. M. Hitch, superintendent, on 
behalf of the school, directed the un- 
veiling of a suitable bronze plaque to 
the memory of Will Rogers in the fol- 
lowing words: 


To the cherished memory of Will Rog- 
ers, one time cadet, who became the best 
loved movie actor in the world, the most 
popular radio entertainer, the greatest ex- 
ponent of aviation, the most widely read 
columnist, ambassador-at-large to the na- 
tions of the world, most successful after- 
dinner speaker, and the greatest modern 
example of the adage, “be yourself,” in 
the name of Kemper Military School I 
dedicate this tablet. 


Cadet John F. Robinson, president 
of the Oklahoma- Kemper Club, un- 
veiled the tablet. The room occupied 
by Will Rogers in “C” barracks at 
Kemper will also be properly marked. 

Colonel A. M. Hitch has just pub- 
lished a booklet, “Cadet Days of Will 
Rogers,” which has been gaining wide 
recognition since it touches two years 
of the hitherto unknown biography of 
Will Rogers. Copies may be obtained 
from the school. 

Will attended Kemper when the 
school offered grammar grades and 
high school courses only. Since that 
time junior college work has been in- 
augurated. On Thanksgiving the first 
junior college graduating class, the 
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Reports and Discussion 


class of 1925, held a reunion at Kemper 
to commemorate the founding of the 
junior college department in 1923. Wil- 
liam A. Johnston, grandson of the late 
Colonel T. A. Johnston, active head of 
Kemper from 1881 to 1928, is a member 
of this historic class. 


Capt. E. W. Tucker, Executive Officer 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 
BooNVILLE, MISsouRI 


CHICAGO JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The Advisory Committee of the 
North Central Association on “Chicago 
Junior College Experiments” consists 
of Dean George A. Works, University 
of Chicago, chairman; Dean Thomas B. 
Benner, University of Illinois; and 
Dean Ernest O. Melby, Northwestern 
University. In their report in the Oc- 
tober issue of the North Central Asso- 
ciation Quarterly they state: 


Your committee was very favorably im- 
pressed with the progress that has been 
made during the six or seven months 
these colleges have been in operation. 
Students and faculty in the main appeared 
to be going about their work with enthu- 
siasm and intelligence. One cannot help 
but be impressed by the assistance that 
thousands of young persons are getting 
for their responsibilities as citizens of this 
community through the work of these in- 
stitutions. 


The committee made three specific 
suggestions as means of still further 
raising the standards of work being 
done, as follows: 


1. Large group instruction places a great 
deal of responsibility on the students; no 
one questions the desirability of this pro- 
cedure but, when it is done, adequate 
provision should be made for educational 
and vocational guidance. A beginning has 
been made in this field, but it should be 
strengthened as rapidly as possible. 

2. The recruiting of a staff competent 
to use effectively methods adapted to large 
group instruction is difficult. The present 
requirements for certification of teachers 
in the junior colleges make it difficult, if 
not impossible, for the Superintendent of 
Schools to secure the services of competent 
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teachers from other school systems or in- 
stitutions. The committee believes that it 
would mean an increased opportunity to 
improve the quality of the work being 
done if the Superintendent were to be 
given an adequate salary schedule and a 
free hand to select outstanding junior col- 
lege teachers, regardless of whether or 
not they had certificates to teach in 
Chicago. 

3. The library is a very important ele- 
ment in the work of any good college, 
but in institutions making use of large 
group instruction, its significance cannot 
be overestimated. Both with respect to 
printed resources and to staff is this true. 
Marked progress has been made in de- 
veloping libraries at each of the institu- 
tions but more should be done both in 
making provisions for the needed ma- 
terials and in securing staffs adequate in 
size and thoroughly familiar with the 
methods used by the colleges. 


LITTLE ROCK EXPERIMENT 


The purpose of the Little Rock (Ar- 
kansas) Junior College experiment is 
to explore some of the possibilities of 
securing a more effective curriculum 
articulation on the senior high school 
and junior college levels by reducing 
the period of pre-junior college prepa- 
ration of superior pupils. In 1933 the 
junior college was granted permission 
for an indefinite period to admit to its 
freshman class a selected group of stu- 
dents who have not completed the 
usual unit requirements for graduation 
from the Little Rock High School. 

The experiment has been under the 
supervision of a committee consisting 
of H. G. Hotz, of the University of 
Arkansas, as chairman, and Elmer 
Cook. In a report published in the 
October issue of the North Central 
Association Quarterly the records of 
40 students admitted in 1933 and of 17 
admitted in 1934 are summarized, the 
statistical method of equivalent pairs 
being used. The committee states as 
its conclusion: 


The results of the experiment thus far 
rather conclusively prove that academic 
achievement standards have suffered no 
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adverse effects by the admission of these 
special groups. They also tend to show 
that the experimental groups did not ex- 
perience any appreciable handicaps in 
their college work by skipping the senior 
year of the high-school course. 

It must be distinctly understood, how- 
ever, that these experimental groups con- 
sisted of a highly selected or superior 
type of students. Furthermore, notwith- 
standing the fact that the equivalent 
pairs were carefully matched at the be- 
ginning of the experiment, it is quite 
likely, due to the differential in age levels, 
that the experimental groups were po- 
tentially superior to the control groups 
on the basis of native ability. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE RADIO* 


Entering a new field of public rela- 
tions —radio broadcasting — Modesto 
(California) Junior College presented 
a total of 196 quarter-hour and 33 half- 
hour programs during the 1934-35 
school year. Broadcasts were made at 
the Modesto studios of KTRB. More 
than 200 students and 34 faculty mem- 
bers participated in broadcasts during 
the year. 

Programs ranged from student solo- 
ists to faculty lecturers, from re-enact- 
ments of classroom scenes to a farewell 
broadcast presented Commencement 
Day by the Class of 1935. 

Chief among the sustaining pro- 
grams was a series of 33 Sunday after- 
noon programs, presented as_ the 
“Know Your College” hour. Vocal and 
instrumental music, supplemented by 
addresses given by faculty members 
and prominent students, comprised 
the substance of these broadcasts. 

A weekly college-news broadcast, 
written and presented by the college 
journalism department, went on the air 
regularly each Friday morning. 

Other program subjects included: 
lecture on local geological formations, 
discussion of motion pictures and 
modern education, reading of original 
student poetry, student discussion of 


* From an article in Sierra Educational 
News. 
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munitions industry, book review, lec- 
ture on amateur photography, Negro 
spirituals and old-time songs by Negro 
students, discussion of personality, lec- 
ture on the violin and its mechanism, 
student discussion of scholarship and 
athletics. 

Sustaining programs were presented 
by the drama, agriculture, commerce, 
and speech-arts departments of the 
school. A professor in the English de- 
partment gave weekly discussions of 
origins of words. 

Dr. Dwight C. Baker, principal of the 
junior college, states: “‘Weekly radio 
broadcasts over our local station have 
been the most valuable addition in the 
last two years to our training of college 
young people for civic life. The inter- 
est which they have provoked in jour- 
nalism, public speaking, dramatics, 
music, and literature groups of the 
junior college has exceeded the interest 
in any other extracurricular activity, 
except athletics. The students who 
have been made responsible for radio 
broadcasting have grown remarkably 
in improving themselves in such mat- 
ters as enunciation, knowledge of cur- 
rent social problems, literary back- 
grounds, musical technics and criti- 
cism. Our class instruction standards 
have been raised as a result of the con- 
scious and enthusiastic effort of stu- 
dents to meet the newer high standards 
for achievement in radio work.” 


LEONARD [. BARTLETT, Radio Director 


MopESTO JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MopeEsTo, CALIFORNIA 





It is recognized today that edu- 
cation is a lifelong process. The 
junior college is the community 
college for the continued education 
of the adults of the community. It 
must become the cultural and rec- 
reational center of the community. 
Adults must find in it a place to sat- 
isfy their needs for continued edu- 
cation. — E. Q. BrotTuHers, Little 
Rock Junior College. 
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DOAK S. CAMPBELL* 
EXPLANATION SUMMARY BY STATES 

This list contains all the junior colleges Total Public _—_— Private 
patie : : State Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- 
within the United States which have ears i “GeaEE ite. “ace Whe ae 
reported to December 1, 1935. The list is i. g 556 (1 1667 390 
meant to be inclusive rather than exclu- Arizona ......... 2 83 2 868 O.... 
' velewe 0 eeubeien tee seenen 4 Sone ........ 10 2,433 6 1,740 4 693 
— and - California ....... 55 36,977 39 35,505 16 1,472 
of some institutions which are doing very Conel ene ____. 1 3% #1 72 #0 oes 
little junior college work. It omits, how- Colorado ........ 5 743° «21 225 4 518 
. : F ffer Connecticut ..... 5 388 0 5 388 
ever, a number of institutions that o —————_ a . Re 
courses of college grade but are not or- _ pjstrict Columbia 10 645 O ... 10 645 
ganized on a junior college basis. Where PONE sccoscecis 7 902 1 2 6 £877 
; , ’ ° I Acsndaces 19 3,345 10 2,221 9 1,124 
an institution mm seqeemian ae it be not a 5 190 2 195 8 685 
considered as a junior college, it has been —inois .......... 21 9,904 8 7,472 13 2,432 
omitted from this list. BT - ccvsisscss 6 542 12 «140 5G‘ 4002 
1 det ‘lable for seecenasnees 37 3,066 27 2,023 10 1,043 
No enroliment data are aval ° eee 19 3,494 10 3047 9 447 
one public junior college and eleven pri- Kentucky ........ 17 3012 O ... 17 3,012 
vate junior colleges. Louisiana ....... 7 702 1 456 6 246 
1 “A ditation.” the fol Maine ........... 3 245 O 3 245 
In the column “Accreditation,” the fol- watviand ....... 6 518 0 6 518 
lowing code is used: Massachusetts ... 9 831 0 um Pa 
Michigan ........ 12 2,785 9 2,528 3 257 
- A ‘ati . tenten Cc Minnesota ....... i) 2,068 7 1,934 2 134 
d--The Amperiene ASseee Gf on Mississippi ...... 21 4,117 11 3,094 10 1,028 
leges. (The American Association of al Missouri ......... 29 4,537 7 2,034 15 2,503 
ior Colleges does not act as accrediting Montana ........ 2 416 1 394 1 92 
agent except in those areas where no au- Nebraska ........ 7 727 9 179 5 548 
thorized agency takes account of the junior Nevada ......<... 0 ee 0 2 0 rd 
college. All schools which are members of New Hampshire.. 3 368 0 0 3 368 
the association are so listed, associate New Jersey ...... 10 2,097 6 1,676 4 421 
membership being indicated by a star.) New Mexico...... 2 520 2 520 0... 
he State Coll A ‘ati New YoruR....... 6 859 0 ew 6 859 
B—The State College Association. North Carolina... 23 3,584 1 161 22 3,423 
D—The State Department of Education. North Dakota... 2 239 «2 239 «=O ae 
E—New England Association of Colleges and Ohio ............. 8 2,865 1 1,100 7 1,765 
Secondary Schools. Oklahoma ....... 24 3,281 21 3,072 3 209 
nae , COMBO cc ccccccss 2 164 0 2 164 
M—Association of Schools and Colleges of the Pennsylvania ...10 1,167 0 10 1,167 
Middle States. Rhode Island.... 0 ve @ > ee, 
N—The North Central Association of Colleges South Carolina... 4 405 0 — 4 405 
and Secondary Schools. South Dakota inn 472 1 233 3 239 
oo Tennessee ....... 12 2,727 2 688 10 2,039 
-~ nace ahr ata of Colleges and me... 43 10,558 21 6,907 22 3,651 
econdary Schools. Utah ............ 5 1,587 4 1405 1 132 
U—The State University. re 1 162 O 1 162 
W—The Northwest Association of Secondary Virginia eames 132,205 0... 132,205 
and Higher Schools. Washington ..... 10 1,021 3 427 7 594 
West Virginia.... 5 1,117 1 237 4864 880 
Wisconsin ....... 6 1,129 1 707_——s«é#& 422 
* Secretary of the American Association of Wyoming ....... 0 0 0 wea 
Junior Colleges, Peabody College, Nashville, cee ee 
Tennessee. ae 518 122,311 213 82,701 305 39,610 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


. Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Rosert L. Ketty. 
Issued four times a year. 

. College Music by Ranpatt TuHompson. Report of an investigation of non-pro- 
fessional offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from the 
Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York, $2.50. 

. Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Epwarp Sarrorp 
Jones. The Macmillan Company, New York, $2.50. 

. Comprehensive Examination Questions in the Social Sciences by Epwarp 
SAFFORD JoNEsS. An essential supplement to Comprehensive Examinations in 
American Colleges by the same author. Single copy, $1.25; 10 copies, $10.00, 
. Architectural Planning of the American College by J. Freprick Larson and 
ArcHIE M. Parmer. The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, $2.00. 

. College Instruction in Art by ArcHrE M. PALMER and Grace Hotton. A com- 
prehensive survey of recent developments in the teaching of art in American 
colleges and universities. The aims, content, and conduct of art instruction in 
more than six hundred institutions. Association of American Colleges. $1.00. 
. Alumni Funds—Programs and Techniques. 100 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $3.00; 
single copy, 10 cents. 

. Two-Way Currents of Service—The Colleges and Their Alumni. Ruta E. 
ANDERSON, Editor. 100 copies, $6.00; 50 copies, $3.50; single copy, 15 cents. 


9. The Alumni Go to College. RutH E. Anperson, Editor. 100 copies, $5.00; 


50 copies, $3.00; single copy, 10 cents. 
Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 











Many junior colleges have found 
that the JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL fills 
a definite place in the professional 
life of their faculty by keeping them 
informed of the developments in their 
chosen professional field, and accord- 
ingly have sent in multiple subscriptions. 
The Los Angeles Junior College heads the 
list with more than 60 Subscriptions. 
The JOURNAL will be equally valuable to 
your faculty. 
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